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PREFACE. 




|E are accustomed to look upon the period 
occupied in this memoir as one of great 
deadness in spiritual things. And, it 
may have been wanting in those external signs of 
religious fervour with which we are familiar ; but 
we must not hastily condemn an age which could 
produce such holy men as Samuel Settle, who 
laboured diligently and conscientiously in his ap- 
pointed sphere \irithout ostentation, not seeking the 
praise of men. His exemplary Christian life may 
owe something to the influence of John Wesley's 
revival in his early years, and if so, it shows us 
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what good and excellent things Methodism might 
have accomplished, if only its leaders had been 
content to work within the Church. 

As a connecting link betwe^ what to us seems 
a remote past and our own times, this little bio- 
graphy will not be without interest. 

The Rev, C!anon Bennett, the Rev. J.H. John- 
son (now in his 89th year), the Rev. J. G. Orger, 
and Mrs. Pinckney — who all knew Mr. Settle 
intimately ; the Rev. G. Harpur, and the Rev. J. 
H. Maclean-^the present vicars of North Clifton 
and Winterbome Stoke, and others, who have fur- 
nished many particulars for the following pages,, 
are here thanked for their valuable assistance. 

COLHER ReCTORT, 

5. Matthew, iSSu 
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INTRODUCTORY, 




!HE Rev. Samuel Settle was an old 
college friend of my father. I visited 
him on three several occasions* The 
first time was in 1 839; I had been with a reading 
party at Lynmouth, North Devon, under the tu- 
torial guidance of John Sparke, the most excellent 
son of Boyer Sparke who was Bishop of Ely from 
1812 to 1836, and to whom I owe a lasting debt 
of gratitude, not only for his unwearied patience as 
my private tutor, but also for the kindness which 
prompted him to correspond with me until he was 
taken for other work to a better world. In order 
to see some of the beauties of Devonshire, I did 
not return to London direct, but made a detour 

B 



,^^^y^ij?vr. chtvxigh the charming valley of the 

■^•wic^H J^- ^y ^^'-^ quaint town of Tavistock, ta 

t>\iii>J^- *''^"^°* thence I wont ro Exeter — the 

•-^.vn the hiU on the west of the Exe is some- 

. .^> v\ S' ivmomborcd — an J then took the coach 

,^^-j^^jtcvK The coach iwaJ passed through the 

•iiyafit v4 AVinterborne Stoke, and I had set out 

^ the intention of calling upon my father's old 

■^^ but of whom I then knew nothing more 

jVj^ what my father had told me. I was somewhat 

^^wnivrted whei\ I learned that we should pass 

vi^^il^h Winierborne Stoke alx^ut 3 a»m, and that 

iVre M^'^^ 1^^^ luvstelry there in which one might 

^^ A shake down till morning. My first visit to 

j;^U,sbury Wain on the night of September the loth 

^AS nt>i very ch^vrtul; the night was intensely 

dark, and on the box 1 could make out nothing of 

the n^iul, except that when we were not going up 

hill wo were coming down. As there was no 

help li>r it. 1 went on to Amesbury, went to bed 

jov two ov thiiv hours, breakfasted, and then on 

ihe innkeeper's pony, rode back about four miles 

to \Vinrorbi»rne Stoke, taking on the way a view 

o( Sronehengo and riding through and about it. 
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Mr. Settle had walked on to his other parish, 
Berwick St. James, there I found him — a pleasant 
little, spare, old man, whom it was impossible to 
mistake — and received a most hearty welcome* 
We returned to the vicarage, which was little 
better than the surrounding cottages, and where- 
the old fashioned vicar lived in the most primitive 
manner. The floors were without carpet, except 
a small piece before the fireplace, the walls were 
whitewashed, the ceilings low. The furniture was 
of the most humble descriptioUj and there was no 
arm chair. An elderly female in an antiquated cos- 
tume, of which a short bedgown was the most 
conspicuous part, cooked for the vicar and waited 
upon him. I had to be in town the same evening, 
so that my stay was necessarily short j I returned 
to Amesbury in time for a coach at 3 p,m,, which 
I remember was put on the rail at Basingstoke, the 
London and Southampton Railway, as \% was then 
called, being so far completed from Nine Elms, 

My next visit to Mr, Settle was on July 13, 
1843. I was then curate of Woodhouse, Leeds, 
and had leave of absence for three weeks to take 
my M.A, and spend a fevr days with my mother 
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And brother in the Isle of Wight; and having been 

rtpMtedly urged by my dear friend to visit him» 

I Airalied noyself of this opportunity of being in^the 

dOttCb of England to shake hands with him again. 

VU had previously, in his anxiety to see me^^ven 

nitf A route from Leeds to London by which it was 

pof f Ible to take Winterborne Stoke in the way : — 

'^ You will find a direct road to me through Bir- 

minghamy. Devizes,, and Shrewton ; the last place, 

our podt-ofEce and within a couple of miles of me." 

And on another occasion he wrote: — "When you 

rUk London, I trust that you, going or returning, 

may be able to spend a few days with me. You 

will find a direct road from hence to Birmingham 

and so to Nottingham and forward to Leeds; and 

I think that you may travel by coach all the way ; 

and that will be pleasant in summer.'* So now he 

againi directed my course, adding,: — '^and what is 

pleasant, you will be here by three a'clock in the 

afternoon,, so that yow will not be ia the night.'* 

Perhaps this was an allusion to my former dreary 
night journey. 

Alas ! I was doomed to much greater discom- 
fort. I left Ryde at 9 . 30 a.m. by the Ruby which^ 
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called at Cowes and loitered there ; we arrived at 
Southampton at 1 1 . 30, just too late for the coach 
to Salisbury. The Bath Mail at l . 30 was booked 
full. There was nothing else from Southampton 
in the right direction, so I went by railway at one 
o'clock to what was then called the Andover-road 
station, intending to ga from thence by coach to 
Amesbury , but was again disappointed ; the coach 
had started upon the arrival of a down train just 
before, without waiting for the up train, which 
perhaps was over due. In answer to my inquiry 
as to the best means of getting on, I was offered a 
horse and gig for £1,. with the privilege of a fresh 
horse at Andover. This was really less than the 
double coach fare,^ so I closed with the offer and 
was soon driving on my way. 

At Andover, I changed horse, having completed 
nine or ten miles, with eighteen before me. The 
day was fine, and I had pursued my solitary way 
undisturbed until I arrived at the brow of Beacon 
hill, about four miles short of Amesbury^ when I 
saw in a direct line forward a fearful thunderstorm. 
The vivid forked lightning ever and anon darted 
down to the ground from the black clouds, and 
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the thunder rolled incessantly among the hills. My 
horse behaved well, but it was alarming to face 
such a storm on that bleak, unenclosed, shelterless^ 
road. It was no use turning back, the last house 
I had passed was two miles behind; so there waa 
nothing for it but to go forward ; and by and by I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the storm pass away 
to the left, not even the rain reached me ; but at 
Amesbury I was in time to see all the gutters over*, 
flowing with storm water. There were showers 
afterwards,^ and I did not arrive at Winterborne 
Stoke until past seven, and Mr.. Settle had given 
me up ; he was hawever glad to see me. 

The next morning \/e looked over some books. 
which Settle pressed me to take, they had been 
given to him by my father. We then walked a 
little way to inspect some repairs where a flood, 
three years before, had done considerable damage 
to some cottages, 1 had to leave at one o'clock in 
order' to take back the horse and gig, and be in 
time for a train to I^ndon. The return journey 
was accomplished without mishap, my only care 
being to steer a blind horse, that was given me at 
Andover, for the last ten miles of my drive. 
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This visit to Winterborne Stoke was a very 
short one and I fear disappointed the good old man 
who expected me to make a longer stay, I did 
Qot then comprehend all the goodness there was 
in that simple exterior or I might have managed 
differently and exercised more selfdenial in remain- 
ing longer at the humble incarage, and paid less 
regard to the uncanny housekeeper whose looks 
gave no sign of welcome. As it was^^ family ties, 
and my own inclination, much to my present re- 
gret, parted us. 

My third and last visit was made in September 
1846, when I went with my brother, after whom 
Mr. Settle had frequently enquired, and whom he 
was most anxious to see. In my diary referring 
to this visit there is the entry, — ** Found Settle 
very well." This must have been written in con- 
sequence of an agreeable surprise at finding him 
much better than his letters had given me reason 
to expect. He, no doubt, was borne up by the 
pleasure of entert^ing us, and thus exerting him- 
self, appeared much less feeble than he really was. 
We remained nearly four days, (September 22-25,) 
l^d all the time he did his best to amuse us, taking 
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the schools and the churches, making calls 
npon parishioners, and inviting Mr. Orger, the 
rate, to meet us, Mr. Orger remembers to this 
day that the conversation, after the early 
jjnaer was upon the limits of Faith and Hope aa 
Chiistian graces; and how far they are distinct in 
iheir offices and functions. 

I was much interested with the church of Ber- 
-^ick St. James, a cruciform building with a fine 
£4ianoel arch, a stone pulpit, a side chapel with a 
piscina, and a plain circular Norman font. Some 
proposed restorations or repairs did not sound at 
all promising; for Mr. Settle was not brought up 
in an age in any degree fanved for architectural 
propriety. The great church restoration move- 
ment, which was then but in its infancy, had only 
awakened him to the fact that repairis of some 
land were necessary. In his last letter to me, a 
month after this timc^ he writes ; — 

" Mr. Orger's friend, Bennett, will soon open 
his church at Maddington. He is repairing it in a 
very superior manner, with fine strong OAK tim- 
ber for duration. But why take down the fine 
gallery which would hold loo singers ? I am fond 
of church singing and church galleries." 
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Thus the old custom of relegating, the singing 
to a west gallery was so firmly rooted in his mind 
that he could not conceive any singing out of itv 
Singing as a congregational act of praise was then 
almost unknown. It was no narrow prejudice that 
led to this notion, but want of knowledge and ex- 
perience. He was ready and willing enough to 
learn, and if he had lived to take part in a service 
at the restored church of Maddington, he would 
gladly have allowed that both the church and the 
singing had been much improved by the removal 
of an obstructive and unsightly gallery ; for he was 
not a man obstinately attached to his own ideas ; 
on the other hand, he was, as we shall see, so full 
of humility, so extremely diffident about his own 
opinions, and so amiable withal, almost to a fault, 
that he was less fitted to guide and influence others 
than he would have been if he had had more con- 
fidence in his own judgment. 

For instance, to me he was not only uniformly 
kind,^ but forbearing; and if I did not follow his 
advice, he took it all in good part, nay more, he 
gave it as his opinion that the course I had taken 

was the best. He gave his advice freely, but not 

C 
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obtrusively, nor as a senior to a junior, but rather 
as an equal to an equal. 

"Were I in your situation, [he wrote about 
a month before I took m y h.^. degree,] I should 
like to volunteer all my labours and services as a 
missionary ; for I think that missionaries get on the 
best, and they see foreign nations. However, do 
not let me persuade you ta anything except what 
is agreeable ta your own mind and inclination. All 
your attention- must be at present for a good de- 
gree, and afterwards direct your course to such 
reading as you know will be useful*" 

His mind had just then been specially directed^: 
to this subject in consequence of the Bishop of 
Salisbury having advocated the "cause of missions 
with good success at Salisbury, Wilton, and De- 
vizes^" In his next letter he ofFered me his curacy, 
but the Bishop of Salisbury required of candidates 
for holy orders a knowledge of Hebrew, which 
language I had not studied.. He then wrote, "Et) 
not trouble yourself m acquiring such an unneces- 
sary language* Take the first offer of a curacy 
with a title for orders in any one of the dioceses 
where Hebrew knowledge is not wanted nor r^-L. 
quired by the Bishop," and thus concludes : — 
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" I so always loved your father, and he was 
always so true and constant a friend to me, that I 
was willing to assist and do what I can for you hia 
$on ; and, were he living, he would have rejoiced 
to see your honour and reward at Cambridge, 
Take any curacy you can obtain. Get into orders 
soon. Save your money. Help your brother," 

At this time Mr. Settle was not in real want of 
a curate, though he was getting infirm, and had 
even talked of resigning. la his next letter, dated 
February 4, 1840, he writes j — . 

"Do not be troubled by thinking that I shall 
be disappcrinted i for if my health and strength 
continue, I can go very well through my two 
duties on Sunday and all occasional duties on th^ 
week days. My pleasure was to assist and furnish 
you with a title for Orders, This I would have 
done, but Hebrew and Hebrew roots have blocked 
up the way. Well, never mind ; let Hebrew pass 
to the winds ; do not lose twelve months of valu^ 
able time in learning a language which will ACV^r 
bring to you any profit." 

"We must not from these extracts imagine for a 
moment that he depreciated Hebrew, it was only a 
superficial knowledge of it that he objected to, as 
being of no practical use. 

0% 
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Three wedLS after diis I accept^ a sitoadoa 
in a aAoA at Nottinghain wluch was ofiered me 
tfaroag^ the Rer. J. Treyor White, who some 
years later became editor of the Umm newspaper. 
My tutor Mr. Sparke, regretted this as an unwise 
step and a loss of Taloable time; Mr. Settle, on 
the other hand, approved of whatever I did and 
advised me to remain at the school : — 

^ I am glad that yon are in sudi a good situa- 
tion ; and I give you my advice, keep in your place 

nndl you meet \nth something much better. When 
June the 1 8th comes, then engage for three months 
longer, and when these are expired then renew^ 
your engagement. Do not mind spending two or 
three years in this way, for you will then be quite 
young. In my opinion, 26 or-28 years of age on 
entering the church* is a proper tiuK ; for a young 
man has then more knowledge and experience. As 
to your income, it is a good one, and you did right 
to accept it ; and you will be able to live comfort- 
ably on £70 a year." 

About this time a Theological College was es-^ 

tablished at Wells, and I had some idea of going 

there. It was the first of its kind and its (Ejects 

* An old way of speaking but quite incorrect; baptism Is thft>: 
entrance to the church. 
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vere not fully understood. Mr. Sparke thought 
it ofFered many advantages, but that one month's 
work under an energetic parish priest would be. 
In usefulness, equal to twelve months at a Theo- 
logical College, Mr, Settle entirely disapproved 
of it, and, first contrasting my position at Notting- 
ham with a curacy, writes : — 

•'One thing I am sure of, that you will not 
obtain a salary so good as you are now receiving. 
Seventy pounds a year is better than many Livings. 
And suppose that you entcfr yourself at Wells, you 
will be under strict regimen. For my own part, 
I love to be at liberty ; nothing is so mortifying to 
me as to be under a Discipline which is not far 
removed from bondage," 

I am surprised that he should have expressed 
himself thus strongly ; I cannot but think that my 
letters must have shown that my inclination was 
not in the direction of Wells. The matter was at 
last solved by my accepting the curacy of Wood- 
house, Leeds, with a stipend of £100 per annum. 
There was nothing extraordinary about this sum, 
things were changed since Settle was a young man, 
that was all. He was now delighted ; and his next 
letter is quite jubilant :— 
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"WlKTERBORNE StOKE, DcVIZES, 6th OctT. 1 840^ 

My dear Hehvey, — My letter must begin with 
hearty congratulations; and I am glad that you 
have made such a wise and prudent choice. At 
Leeds you will be in the midst of a religious peo-^ 
pie. The town has been religious for these last 
hundred years, and the seat of Methodism in the 
earliest days of Wesley ; and you know that during 
the first fifty years, all his Societies and followers 
were a people most devoted to the Established 
church.* ...... 

You will be in a very healthy part of Leeds, Little 
Woodhouse, almost all new buildings, out of the 
smoke and dust of the lower part of the town ; and 
you can be in a few minutes upon Woodhouse 
Moor. 

And now you will have an opportunity of being 
much engaged among truly religious people. Mr. 
Fawcett has a fine congragation, and so has Mr. 
Sinclair at St. George's church. You will be fully 
engaged amongst experimental and serious people -, 
and this will be for you great happiness, improve- 
ment, and comfort. You will find your time not 
to hang upon you, for frequent preaching, occa-« 

♦ Leeds was one of the towns which John Wesley always loved 
to visit. In 1 779 he assisted at the old parish church in the admi- 
nistration of tlie Holy Communion to more than 700 persons, and 
two years later to a very much larger number. 
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tlonal dutieSy visiting the sick, and associating with 
Christian friends, days^ and evenings will pass over 
vithomt beiog felt. I am sure that you will be 
happy. The Bishop will show you great kindness, 
for he is a religious character j^ sgi^d greatly eacQura-* 
ges all his serious and religioua clergy^ 

Tou please me much when you say you want 
to be doing. All this is right, for the work ia a 
good one ; and the Master Whom wq SQrvQ will 
give us help and assistance. We have the promise 
of His grace and influence of His Holy Spirit \ and 
He will always bless th^ work and labour of His 
own hands. Tou will hav^ wisei friends and ad-> 
visers who will tell you what truths and doctrines 
you are to preachy — a deep sense of sin; faith in 
Christ; sanctification by the HolySphutii aud 
holiness of life arising from a new and living prin« 
dple of spiritual life in the soul \ sq that we are to 
'•get life from God, aad arQ to act from that life 
given and implanted in the squI." — Milner's senti^ 
mejit. My dear Hervey; I shall be glad to hear 
from you when you are settled at Leeds } and at 
all times shall be happy to see you, If \ should 
go to London next sununer I will call upon your 
mother and brother, to whom please give my best 
respects. 

And I am yQur*s truly and sincerely ; 

Saml. Settle," 
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In his next letter, (Feb. 26, 1841,) he agaior 
reverts to Wells : 

" You have done much more wisely than going 
to linger away your time and spend your money 
at Wells ; such a step is degrading much. Well, 
you are in the Church, and in a situation where 
you will have ample opportunity of exercising the 
functions of the Christian Ministry ; and let faith- 
fulness and diligence, honesty and simplicity, be 
always your motto and object in all you do, say,- 
and teach.^ Visiting the poor when in sickness, 
will require much patience and tenderness ; they 
are often very ignorant of even the first principles 
of the Gospel ; so that you will find occasion to 
pve heed to that fine character of a faithful mini- 
ster — *apt to teach.' For often you will have need 
to unteach. Many hindrances and stumbling blocks 
must first be removed before you can open a clear 
way to the heart and understanding for the entrance 
of the Gospel ; precept upon precept, line upon line, 
and prayer for divine illumination, and that the 
heart may be opened as was that of Lydia, and then 
spiritual truths of the Gospel will be attended to, 
and poor, dark, and ignorant souls find their way 
to the kingdom of heaven." 

I remained at Leeds more than four years, and 
then married, and removed to Hawkhurst in Kent> 
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and became curate both of Hawkhurst and New- 
enden. In his next letter to me, dated May 31, 
1845, he said — 

"I congratulate you upon three things, a good 
wife, good curacies, and pleasant country. Leeds 
is far from being a pleasant town ; so much coal, 
dirt, and smoke. Tou are near the sea, and ac- 
cording to what I have heard, smuggling is much 
carried on in that part of Kent.* You will have 
much occasional duty from so large population of 
3000 people, but perhaps your rector or vicar may 
take a part. Your Sunday duty will not be very 
heavy. On the whole, I think you are fortunate 
in gettipg into such a nice situation, and which I 
hope you will have good health and long to enjoy 
It. 

The foregoing extracts will give us some idea 
of the benevolent character we are going to study. 
We observe that he had a most happy way of see- 
ing things in the most favourable light and making 
the best of them. He believed that if we honestly 
endeavour to do our duty, however events may fall 
out, they will somehow be ordered for our good. 
Thus, his religion was of the heart rather than the 

* Hawkhurst had been a haunt of smugglers in bygone days, 
but there was nothing of the sort at this time. 

D 
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head ; and the heart had the best of it, even wbeik 
the judgment might perhaps have judiciously inter- 
fered. But, as already stated, in consequence 6f 
excessive humility he lacked conEdence in his own 
judgment, and, in his intercourse with others, let 
his kindly feelings have unlimited sway. If we 
bear this in mind, we shall find some apparent in>- 
conslstcncies accounted for< 
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SAMUEL SETTLE'S EARLY LIFE, 




N one of his Wners, (May i8, 1841,) 
Mr. Setde gives the following account 
of his early life. '^I am not a native 
pf Leeds ; I was born in the parish of B^tiey, ^d 
lived there my first six years gf ^ly life, Next I 
lived seven or eight years ii^ the parish of Barwick 
in Elmet, which ryns up tq Leeds nearly • Round-r 
hay is in the parish of Berwick in Elmet, I was 
a little time at Farnley, a beautiful vill^e 5 wh^re 
I received the first rudiments of Gramn^ar, etc, and 
got a taste for learning. I was ii^tended for busir 
ness in the White Stuff way, and engaged with an 
uncle ; but never went a single day. Afterwards, 
I idled away several years in learning nothing and 
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j^^ nothings except very idle reading; and as I 
^^ somewhat known to the old rector of Barwick 
in Elmet, he, or his curate rather, persuaded my 
father to send me to school and to Cambridge. 
You have my short history in a nut-shell." 

[q another letter he said that he lost his mother 
when she was forty, and he was only four years 

ofagc* 

His father was a Drysalter,* and we know he 

had two brothers, Thomas and William, and that 
William died in 1797; onQ was living in 1845, of 
whom l^e writes — "My brother is older than I am 
by sovoral years, and is very weak and infirm." 

Samuel Settle in his youth held some situation 

it\ llalliun Mill, then in the occupation of Mies 

Ym Kson , he told a friend that he was a clerk in a 

mill \vh«M» I he ^reat change in his destination took 

\\h\\\ I* i-* ''*'"^' ^'^^^ ^^°^ books for a dergy- 

\\\M\ «n thi* nri);hI>ourhood, a member of a book 

hil». ^vo»o poiiiulirally left at the mill to be ex- 

»l\u»ii>'»l Si'itlr. in his leisure moments, used to 

w\s\ \\w'i\' Imu»Ks, perhaps this is the idle reading 

\w \\\\\\\^''^ ^*' ^^" ^**^^* occasion he ventured to ask 

« A \U\iKt in dye stu& 
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the clergyman whether he could obtain permission 
for him to read again some rather abstruse book 
which had been sent among others. The clergy- 
man thought that if Settle could take an interest in 
such a book, he must be fit for something better 
than grinding corn. This circumstance led to the 
course of his life being completely changed. 

The Rev. Thomas Dikes was curate of Bar- 
wick for two years and took great interest in him, 
both at Barwick, and after his removal to Hull 
in 1790, but we do not know whether he is the 
clergyman referred to. Settle always cherished the 
tiaost affectionate remembrance of him, and he was 
greatly beloved at Hull, where he died, August 
23, 1847, in the 86th year of his age. Some years 
before, he was presented with jElooo as a testimo- 
nial ; with this, at his request, a scholarship was 
founded, tenable either at Oxford or Cambridge 
by scholars of Kingston College, Hull. 

The Rev. John Graham succeeded Mr. Dikes 
as curate of Barwick in Elmet, and he also took a 
lively interest in young Settle who derived, as it is 
said, great benefit from his ministrations. Among 
Settle's companions at this time was one, William 
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•t«an. the son of a colliery agent who had a 
... -ann in the neighbourhood. In Everett's life 
.■fcfTjson we read that "Settle spoke to William 
■nt -:ni?iect of personal religion; and told him 
^ .fr aconragement that he himself enjoyed an 
,-? jf" the favour of God. This was like a 
:a£V?evtt\^^' springing up in a dark place, 
I kept his eye steadily fixed upon it, 
<M* re* the Saviour, as did the Wise Men 
ttcvcs >raT that guided their steps to 
^o.x'*^ >^=''-'^-- ^'"'^ William's guiding star. 
^j s.«^ ^"^^ is;?urjince as enjoyed by Samuel, 
^ -V 2? nJ ^^^ young Dawson, Samuel was 
_^v ."^ " — '" ^"^* ^'^^ °f ^ superhuman 
^ V ^i> "« **"^ '^^^^^ of speaking on this 
;, s,.x.x>vus <ub;ect, to John Batty, [his 
V ^uc a: the plough and otherwise 
,; v ^v^f>^ ^^ *"«^ farm. He embraced 
. • . t -"^^r rw^enteJ itself of convers- 
. V v- i "^^ ^^' v\>nv5ponding with him 
^ v^>,.s ^,^ >,:> ^'t. On leaving church 

.^v "-^"^^^ •— ^^ ^*^^'^' others hands, 
. ^, . ^. i*r:cv>L\i :he advantages of 
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Whether it was Mr. Dikes's suggestion, or in 
consequence of his own observation of Settle's 
piety and general behaviour, we do npt know, but 
of this we are assured,, that Mr^ Graham recom- 
mended him to the consideration of the Elland So- 
dety as worthy of its benefits. This Society was 
originally ao ordinary clerical association for mutual 
improvement which met at the house of the Rev, 
Henry Venn, vicar of Huddersfield, from 1767 to 
177 1, and, after his removal to Yelling, at the 
Rev. George Burnett's, Elland^ But at a meeting 
held on March 19, 1777, the Association resolved 
to carry out a plan for educating ** young men of 
sound, and unaffected. Christian piety for the min- 
istry" — the sons of clergymen especially — > whose 
parents were unable to pay for their education. 
The Rev. Miles Atkinson, a member of the asso- 
ciation, who was 6th Wrangler in 1763, when the 
celebrated Dr. Paley was Senior Wrangler, has 
been credited with having proposed this scheme. 
He was all his life connected with the neighbour- 
hood ; his father vras the vicar of Thorp-arch, and 
he became vicar of Kippax in 1 783 ; and when he 
died early in l8ll, at the age of 69, he was in- 
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cumbent of St. Paul's, Leeds. Mr. Dikes of Hull 
preached his funeral sermon there on Sunday Fd>- 
ruary the 17th. It is worthy of note, and shows 
the result of local influences^ that his son Christo- 
|th«r was incumbent of Elland from 1802 until his 
death la l843. The head quarters of the Elland 
Hoi-iety were then removed to Huddersfield where 
\\wy a^ntlnue to this day, and where the society in 
Iffi uriglual form was started. 

The Elland Society's resources for its magm. 
ihmi Ncheme were provided wholly by private 
iklilfik(^rtptions. William Wilberforce gave £2455, 
fl^ifiry Thornton, £3880, and the Rev. William 
Moffi^ilte. the Rev. Charles Simeon, and Professor 
I^mMaIi were also among the contributors. 

Ill fhe early days of the Society's educational 
^ff»4l4iii/4>, the preparatory training of the students 
<i^44 t4$uAmti»i\ by the Rev. Thomas Dunham Whir 
ukMt (ft llolme, Lancashire, the learned doctor 
4fr/l iiklhimrlmi the Rev. Joseph Milner of Hull, 
4ft/l M f^w other clergymen. Settle was sent ta 
Mf MiUifff in 1792; this is what he calls being 
^Af,if f/, f^(,U(M9i He refers to this passage in his 
Iff A iff 4 Utff4sf dated October 6, 1840 : — 
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** The Fawcett who gives you a title is the son 
of John Fawcett of Carlisle ; but your father did 
not know him, for he left Cambridge and Magda- 
lene College four or five years before your father 
eatered. He went to Hull, was WQlner's usher, 
and my instructor there for two or three years, 
and he was greatly beloved by the boys and young 
men. Mr. Stilliagfleet, rector of Hotham near 
Beverley, gave him a title and curacy etc." 

John Fawcett took his b.a* degree in 1792 ; he 
was Norrisian Prizeman in 1 79 1 and 1 792; in 
180 1 he was appointed by the Dean and Chapter 
to the Perpetual Curacy of St. Cuthbert, Carlisle, 
which he held until his death, at the age of eighty- 
three, in 1851. 

Settle must have gone to Hull early in 1 793; 
there he made diligent use of his time, and became 
a fair Latin and Greek scholar. He was in the 
habit, until his death, of reading the Greek Testa- 
ment daily. 

"As for Hebrew," he writes in one of his 
letters, ** I had read, before I went to Cambridge, 
about to the end of the 25th chapter in Genesis, a 
few Psalms, the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, and a few 
chapters in Daniel; and after I went to Cambridge 
I never looked at a word of Hebrew, because not 

£ 
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one of the Bishops at that time required of the 
candidates for Orders a knowledge of Hebrew." 

Mr. Everett contrasts the great change which 
now took place in Settle's life with the future car- 
reer of his two companions in the following terms : 
— **It is interesting to look at the outset of this 
youthful trio — ^John Batty, a servant m the house 
of one of his companions ; Samuel Settle with his 
little bed in a part of the mill ; and TVllliam Daw- 
son looking no higher than the plough. How 
different their station, and effects upon Society 
through life ! Batty became a respectable farmer, 
quietly settling down at Throstle Nest near Bar-r 
wick, where he was acting as a class-leader ; Samuel 
Settle is sent to College through the instrumentality 
of the Rev. John Graham, leaving the noise of the 
mill for the calm of the study, and exchanging his 
powdered costume for the more stately and sombre 
drapery of a clergyman of the Established Church, 
modestly pursuing his course in beauty and se- 
renity, like the moon in the heavens. William 
Dawson, on the other hand, is like a blazing sun, 
but with a comet-like course." 

Poor Dawson, his was indeed a comet-like and 
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erratic course. He startled his hearers with his 
homely but remarkably graphic discourses^ and was 
much run after on account of his eccentricities, but 
he is now forgotten. He was bom in 1773, ^^^ 
would be junior to Settle by about two years. 
He lost his father when he was 18 or 19 years of 
age. A celebration of the Holy Communion in 
Barwick church about this time made a great im-« 
pression upon him. When Mr. Graham said the 
words, **The Body of our Lord, etc." he was 
overwhelmed with the sense of the great love of his 
Saviour Who thus came near to him, and of His 
mercy, of Whom it was declared to him that He 
died jl9r theel Dawson had the same opportunities 
as Settle, but he preferred to continue a farmer^^ 
occupying his spare time as a local preacher among 
the methodists, there being no place in the Church 
for him as a lay preacher. When preaching, he 
wore a black coat and vest, but he never discarded 
his drab breeches and top boots, nor pretended to 
be anything but a plain farmer. At the various 
markets he attended he had the character of being 
most straight forward and honourable ; the word of 
Billy Dawsun, as he was always called, was never 

El 
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doubted. Bat «e aic antidpadng -, as he and Settle' 
vere fast friends, and, nnti] sepamcd bj distance , 
mmtimnirati^ to cach otbcT all thrcir difficulties 
and trials, we shall hare occaaoa CD retain a^in^ 
to William Dawson. 
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T this distance of time we cannot expect 
to know very much of Settle's college 
life. He was entered as sizar at Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, in 1794, and would 
in due course go into residence in October that 
year. His admission is thus entered in the Col- 
lege Register : — 

Mar : 24, 1794. Samuel Settle filius Josephi 
de Barwick prope Leeds in Comitatu Eboracensi, 
e schola publica de Hull in eodem Comitatu, 23"^ 
annum agens, admissus est Sizator. 

-n -1- Tijr • ^ • f Gul: Parish. 
Tutonbus Magistris •< ^j, ^ , 

^ ( R^o Buck, 

When he went up to Cambridge there were 
already eight or ten of the Elland Society's men 
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there. Among them, at Magdalene College, were 
Thomas Thomason; then twenty years of age, and 
Charles Jerram, aged twenty-four years. TTie 
former was 5th Wrangler in 1796; and Nonisiau 
Prizeman in 1795, 1800, and 1801. When he 
obtained the first of these distinctions in I795> ^^ 
wrote to his mother — " Agdnst all expectations I 
have succeeded, and I rejoice. I know what plea- 
sure it will give you, and it is my delight to add 
to your comforts. It will be a testimony to Mrs. 
Thornton and to the Society who have sent me 
here, and that I have not mis-spent my time." He 
became fellow and tutor of Queen's College. The 
latter, Charles Jerram, was the last Wrangler in 
1797; he was Norrisian Prizeman in 1796, and 
was presented by the Thorntons to the vicarage 
of Chobham, Surrey, having been previously min- 
ister of S. John's Chapel, London, In 1834 ^^ 
was appointed to the rectory of Witney, where he 
died in 1 85 3 at the age of eighty-three. 

It is very remarkable that in the first twenty- 
three years of its foundation, viz. 1781-1803, the 
Norrisian Prize was taken fifteen times by men 
educated at Magdalene, which must then have 
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been quite a Theological College. In 1803, John 
Scott of this college took the Hulsean Prize, also 
theological, the second year it was given away. It 
was taken the first year by J. B. Sumner, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Maltby, 
examining chaplsun to the Bishop of Lincok, and 
afterwards Bishop of Durham, said to Jerram, 
"I generally find the men of your college better 
informed in diyinity than most others." 

There were also at Magdalene College in Mr. 
Settle's time — ^John Burnett, (probably a son of the 
Rev. George Burnett of Elland,) who afterwards 
took the name of Stuart, was rector of Grappen- 
hall, Cheshire, 1 808-47, incumbent of St. James, 
Nottingham, 1809-40, and died at Nottingham in 
1847 at the age of seventy-two, — John Hey of 
Leeds, — and Amos Simon Cottle, who translated 
some Icelandic Poetry — the Edda of Samund — ^into 
English Verse, and was the elder brother of Joseph 
Cottle oi Bristol, publisher and poet^who in 1795 
published Southey's first poem, Joan of Arc. 

The year before Settle left, the two Grants, 
Robert and Charles, came into residence ; the for- 
mer became the Right Honourable Sir R. Grant, 
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(.jsovemor of Bombay; tke latter. Lord Glendg, 
Sevr^tary of State for the Colonies. 

In his first term Settle was elected to a scholar- 
ahip» and this is recorded in his own writing in the 
College Register,- as follows : — 

♦<Nov. 19, 15^ Ego Samuel Settle, electus et 
admissus fui disdpulus hujus CoUegii, pro Domino* 
Doctore Dnport.** 

Settle, spent his first long vacation at Hull, 
continuing his studies there under Mr. Milner's 
direction. When he commenced his second year, 
he wrote the following letter to his friend Dawson; 
which contains what we shall think a very singu- 
lar request in asking for the return of his letters; 
but letters then were not the few hurried words 
that a cheap postage has made us familiar with. 

Magd. Col. Cam. Nov. 6, i795> 

Dear Dawson, — Our friendship is now become 
firm through long continuance, and I should be 
Horry to be the least occasion of its diminution. In- 
deed I hope we have been acquainted too long to 
huspcct each other's sincerity. Besides, it would 
\hi exceedingly absurd, after having agreed so long 
in fr.i veiling the same road, to shcTw any marks of 
nrikindncHH, and so give up friendship now that 
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we are so much nearer our journey's end. I have 
a letter by me which I should have sent from Hull 
but I thought it was not worth the postage, I got 
to Cambridge Octr. 31st and had a very comfort- 
able journey. All the letters which I had of yours 
I packed up before I left Cambridge last year, and 
directed them to be forwarded to you. Thus much 
I deemed necessary on account of the uncertainty 
of our continuance in the present life, and owing 
to the various changes in human affairs ; and I beg 
it as a favour from you that my letters in your 
possession may be packed up in the same way and 
directed for me. I hope you will have no objec- 
tion to comply with my request for it appears but 
reasonable, if I die first that you should have your 
own letters returned ; and if you die first that I 
should have mine returned. One reason for this 
is, I think, we shall be able to make a better use 
of our own than other persons, into whose hands 
they might fall. But perhaps we may both die 
together; and die at the same time ; and then it will 
be of little concern to us in whose possession the 
said epistles may be. We shall, in such case, be 
tuning our harps and hymning our Redeemer's 
praises above. Till that period we must give all 
diligence to make our calling and election sure. *Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.* 
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to ourselves, our motives to love one another are 
stronger than with persons who are strangers to 
each other, because we began to seek God toge* 
ther. I could write a great deal, but I wish to 
advance that only which will unite us in heart. 
Doctrines and such like things I omit. Our letters 
should always be pictures of our hearts. It is 
only in this way we can really become acquainted 
with each other, 

Mr. Graham's meetings will, I trust, be useful. 
Some will be built up in righteousness ; and should 
others slacken their diligence, let it be our great 
end and aim to improve every opportunity, for, in 
due season we shall reap if we faint not. Let us 
look more and more into the cause of our backslid* 
ing, viz. our own depravity ; and let us constantly 
repair to the fountain opened for sin and for un^ 
cleanness. It is only when we are sensible of our 
own guilt and misery that the salvation of Cdbist 
is desired and accepted. 

Give the enclosed to my father when you see 
him. Mr. Dikes enquired after you. I hope he 
will be made useful to many souls in Hull, The 
harvest truly is great, Ixt us pray that our nets 
may be kept whole, and that we may not lose the 
fish. I long to hear from you. 

Yours, S. Settle, 

Respects to all friends." 

Fx 
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We hiTc 2« gen Dav5an"'s reply to this-, we 
can quIt gD«is irs purpcn frcan die nextJelter. 

-.luu 3, 379S, Mag. O iTJifi g. 

Drlsl Dik^orsoN, — It Is now, at least, six years 
once we began to seci: M^ranan by grace in Christ 
Jesus. I cannot sax that mr mind is in so forlorn 
a coQdidon 21s :t was ax years ago; yet I fed the 
depraTiry of the heart, and that withcui watchful- 
ness, h would bring me into capdTity. Btt God 
has pionused that sin shall not haTe dcHmnion over 
us. As yet I do not seem suffideady to have 
ccmsidered the nature of die nSgkm cf Chkist ; I 
mean I have not kx^ed upon it as properly con- 
sisting of two parts, Justificadon and SancdScadca. 
The former part has in general escaped my at^en- 
doQ. But alas, it is but ^ small tiling for us to be 
justified, diat is delivered from wrath. We want 
something more; we want righteousness, purity, 
holy aflFections, heavaily tempers, and a fixed and 
sure foundadon of holiness wrou^ in our souls 
by the Spirit of God; that our whole man, and all 
our conversadcn nr.y be seasoned with salt, meet 
to minister grace to tuose that hear us. It is vain, . 
I find, to be <:ondnually forming resoludons to 
break off this and the other bad habit. It is God 
alone that can work in us a habit free of all sin,. 
and a desire after real holiness. 

When I consider this, my wonder ceases at the 
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Methodists dwelling so mnch on the nature of ho- 
liness and purity of heart. I do not say that they 
have carried their notions too far on this important 
point of religion. Of this at least I am certain 
that Christ promises great things to those who 
earnestly seek Him. The Gospels, and great part 
of the Epistles, abound with passages to this efFect. 
Yoa will be ready to ask; *Have you turned Me- 
thodist ?* My dear friend I only notice these things 
because I suffer much uneasiness in consequence 
of not being washed and cleansed from sin, as set 
forth in the Scriptures — of not having my habits, 
tempers, and desires, brought into subjection to 
tlie law of the obedience of Christ. Besides, 
when I name the Methodists, I mean and intend 
the old Methodists. I scarcely know what the 
New Methodists, so called, are. You will best 
understand my meaning by an example. Here is 
a person accustomed to acts of theft and injustice. 
To-day he is at court — ^released from punishment 
and receives his liberty, but he carries with him 
the same principle, the sane disposition to acts of 
injustice; and therefore falls into his former prac- 
tices. I have mentioned this instance to illustrate 
my own case in minor things. It is God alone 
that can write His laws on our corrupt hearts, en- 
grave them on our minds, and enable us sincerely 
to love and delight in holiness and in heavenly- 
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mindedness. What is more common than continu-> 
ally to hear from all religious sects and denomina- 
tkms, *That in order to enjoy God, we must have 
something in us of His likeness?' God Himself 
isks, 'How can two walk together unless they be 
agreed?' And, it may be asked, how, in natural 
things, bodies can be confounded or blended which 
are totally averse to union ? Apply this. How 
can we with all our sinful passions be united to 
God and enjoy fellowship with Him — God, Who 
18 glorioUxsly holy, pure beyond all conception ? It 
is said. * Grow in grace, etc' Certainly this is a 
very different thing from a mere speculative know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Justification. The one 
sort of knowledge seems to be finite, the other 
inAnite. *rhe perfections of God are infinite, and 
It U on I his account, as I conceive, that our growth 
in i^ruit^ • • our transformation into His image and 
KkeueHA will always be progressive, but never en- 
\\\v\\ \(nuplete. This is a subject on which, I 
JMUY (ion, that both you and I may be employed 
\\\ contemplating for ever! 

\\\u\{ I have penned, would be much more 
*nteuv,iii\|» in converxsation, as we could then enter 
^\\\\\ «\i\nv piWticnIarji, remove doubts, and explain 
^'^^^ ^\^\^\^^^ \A u\o»e iully to each other. We live in 
w.yw, y^\ ^xwM prolaueness. and of great Gorpel 
p, ,, ,1, ,,,,,. I hope I c;\n heartily join with you in 
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praying that God may not visit us with a famine 
of the Word. The word of God was precious in 
the days of Samuel ; it is now plentiful. Because 
iniquity abounds, the love of many shall wax cold. 
But, in such times, they should be examples of 
greater diligence. I hope God will be with you 
in your meetings and stand by you in all your 
persecutions.* All that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution. We have need of 
being stirred up. When God sees us waxing cold, 
and growing faint in our minds in religion. He 
shakes us with tempests and catises all His billows 
to pass over our souls. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit. Amen ! 

S. Settle." 

Settle spent the next long vacation at home, 

and we get just a glimpse of him in a diary which 

Dawson kept in 1796 : — 

" May. Useful conversation with friend Settle. 

June. Friend Settle spoke on Matt, v, 1 3-16. 
Melted while meditating. 

August. Sweet time with Settle ia the B.. 
[barn?] Lord answer our prayers." 

Settle's next letter to his friend is written at 
the end of his seventh term : — 

* About three weeks before, on December 6, there had been a 
disturbance in Simeon's church; this would be in Settiels mind. 
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$tanced and not be fired with a spirit of emulation ? 
you see of what spirit I am. 

I have seen in the public papers, Mr. Graham's 
preferment,* Well how do you feel ? It appears 
likely that Mr. Atkinson's son will succeed him, 
I have never heard him preachy He is inferior to 
Mr. Graham in intellect. But piety is what ia 
chiefly wanted in a minister, and where we see 
that, we can bear with natural weaknesses, I am 
aware worldly people despise weak ministers, and 
especially when piety is combined with weakness. 
But this is a topic upon which w^ have already 
dwelt ; and indeed there are few subjects whether 
moral or religious on which we have not frequent^ 
ly conversed. 

Let me have an account of you all, Mr, Gr^-« 
ham named to me a subscription for books, I 
confess it appears to me to be a port^ fubf&iptionn 
When the new curate arrives, I know not how he 
will go on with you. Pray dp your sentiments 
respecting your preseat situation fluctuate ? Have 
you made your choice in reference to the part you 
intend to act in life ? 

I shall be glad to hear from you. Till then, I 
remain sincerely yours,-— 6, SsTTLe," 

The latter part of this letter refers to an inti'- 
ination Dawson had received, that if he would 

♦ To S. Mary and S. Saviour, York, where he died in 1844, 

G 
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begin to learn Latin, he might probably be sent to 
Cambridge by the Elland Society, in a year or so, 
when its funds would permit. Settle's next letter 
U entirely taken up with this subject. 

"January 31, 1797. 

Dbak D*w80N,-I h^trtUy thank you for your 
I Icnew the ooaety had as many can- 



'•» «r5is able to mdntain. But you know 
didates as It was »^ ^ .,•',,, 

some ^- -, ^ taken on. I am gkd that you have 



rf „, wiU be weaned soon, and then I doubt 



^^!i^ {jg^ning; it is probable that you will 
^"^ rime or other come to an end. However, if 
^ hould never be taken on the books of the 

- g gay that dominusj domifii, etc. will be of great 
/Ivafltage. There is one comfort, if God wants 
orksosQ He will call them ; and, I confess, I feel 
o little party-spirit that I care not how or in what 
goner we are employed, if so be that we are only 
0iade useful to the conversion of souls. And if 
learning be required in a minister of Christ in 
one party, it is required in all. You need not then 
look upon fagging at the Latin grammar as impro- 
per. I trust that you will one day stand up before 
a congregation — a congregation of what kind ? Nay 
I care not of what kind, if so be that you only 
preach Christ and Him crucified. 
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Pray, have you seen Mr. Atkinson yourself? 
or, did you make application by Mr. Graham ? 
Does Mr. Graham stand your friend, and does he 
give you encouragement? He, I suppose, will 
recommend you to the Society, as he is well ac- 
quainted with you, and therefore knows whether 
you are a proper person to be admitted. However 
do not render yourself uncomfortable, for God can 
work, and who shall let it? After you have got 
die verbs you may then go on with any easy Latin 
work with an English translation. Take care of 
long and short syllables, for they are very much 
regarded in Latin. You may get a dictionary of my 
father ; take the best, for there are two. Do not 
be in too great a haste. Get well grounded in the 
first principles. Turner's Exercises will be of 
use; it will teach you to decline and conjugate, etc 
Supposing you should not be very perfect in the 
rules, you will acquire at least a good many Latin 
words and phrases which will be of use when 
under a master. 

I am very glad of the information you give me 
respecting my brother. I hope you will make it 
your business to see him as often as you can make 
it convenient. God will take it as done to Him- 
self. But I need not urge you to this ; you know 
the value of a soul. Pray write soon, and let me 
know how you go on. I am obliged to leave off. 
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j^ --V ^ ^--^ > ■-••• vT«v ^vi irpeirs as it he 
. .: ..-. >i -••^ -r .•^> vvrc» H? observes that 
^ :k ::c >i.^'- ^-^t ^,o' -' :« -^o? a wceJv, some 
<.is^ <^>- 1.^* i^-^^' ir >C-T nuch obliged to you 

.^ ^ .-. ' v^^ iitc ^"-sii^ci what you have done 
. -. - > -•- ■ -- v Jt >cLt. There is no saying 
,, ,, ^ ^ X- ;■- X' .".oi>oi ro bless your conversa- 
^.. •, --> >vx . I ^.^iU be exceedingly glad to 
, * > x-.:-^ S-vo^c'^: ro in :icquaintance with 
. ..^- . \ L* ^j-j,^ sThxIST. You will do me 
. V 'or \ CO >fc n?i\ YOU will give me any 
V -.^xxcx "^— i *oc vou know that both 
. r*-* >rv\>v:r l>.oaias will write in 
- .V, 1; >J,^.v^^? !v *> still living. Alas^ 
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I am stung with painful feeling that I did not speak 

more freely to him when I had the opportunity. 

But there is our folly and our weakness -, we lament 

when it is too late ; and what is worse, our past 

neglect and loss of opportunities seldom make us 

act with greater diligence and prudence in future. 

I should like to see him ; but the distance is too 

great, and travelling is very expensive. Besides, 

what can I do for him ? he may continue some time 

yet ; though my brother writes as if near death. 

Please to write in a day or two; and, if living, let 

me know how he is. To stand at death's door, is 

an awful situation. The good and the bad, the 

prepared and the unprepared, start back when 

they think of dying. Serious men tell us that we 

must often revolve in our minds the thoughts of 

death and judgment, and by that means make them 

familiar and common to us^ But if I take away 

what often moves me with alarm, I throw off one 

of the most powerful restraints against sin ; I mean, 

if I think of death and another world in such a 

careless manner, they will at length become so fa** 

miliar to me as to make no impression upon the 

mind. 

I forwarded my brother William a parcel by 

Mr. Atkinson, and sent you a letter at the same 

time. 

I assign to you a good deal of work. But you 

can write to me a letter of questions and answers 



Sauuu/ &f:Je 



H-* Joes Mr. Atkinson iy> ^>n in preaching ? Are 
,.m;t meetings kept up : IVvs ho explain a chapter 
,>R rho Sunday erenings in the church or school ? 
jjjj he taken lodgings, or has he engaged a house 
^ Barwick? Have vvHI seen Mr. Graham since 
he left you, or have VvHI SmtJ trom him ? Does he 
^vmtinue to take pupils, or has he given them up ? 
How, if '^ po.<se*sion v>r two or three churches, 
jie they suppK^ -' Hivif you heard anything more 
of the EllanJew : IX* >ou read Latin ? Does Mr. 
j^fcioson assist wmi m the I atia tongue ? 

Lately. I ^*^^ Nn?*^ w«*-^i^ engaged in the 
Schools i oaJ * *«^ surprised that wise men will 
i^rd sttv+* iK>t\>\xu<\\ But the tact is, I am tired 
of Ounhrk^^;^^ si»v^<^» and I am persuaded I shall 
glw«vs A«5^Vi itt\ tUiv sjHMU in Mathematics, the 
least Ivw^^*' ^^^ '"^ vHtip.!ovi\l in the whole course 
of mx t'^N Had I i\\^^ <^\gagevl in searching the 
S%*rifc^«^v'*^ i« nvw^snsu^ seruu>ns, and in reading 
rhe^^''^*'^^ ns: au:uuuk I shvHiKt then have pos- 
jie.x>^v ^^'^^^ vxv^ V*. '\wo>fcU\l^ i>n going forth into 
iS^\k\**A' . -itvNNtd of Jhat, I shall have spent three 
V :\V5 xv'**^^ '-^ <i.«ttuuai. auvl three or four more 
,^ i*.'.i ♦ NNJ»^^^'i'^ •* S«\h is mv tale. 

t"*^.* I iN'^\^»d ^^ \\a\ vxt Wetherby, that it 
,..,^ NSix'^ ^v^' ■•'^o xvvaor. I am afraid lest it 

^.,. ; sW'x ;« , riio.<da\\ 

\o;^%x siiivvvcly. S. Settle." 
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If we had had the letter, to which this was 
a reply, we should perhaps have seen that the 
latter part was but an echo of Dawson's own sen- 
timents. Classical studies were not neglected even 
by men who were reading for the Mathematical 
Tripos. Romaine Hervey, who was one year 
junior to Settle, kept a diary when he was at col- 
lege ; a few extracts from this may not be without 
interest -, College Lectures, as well as the social life 
of the undergraduates, are noticed ; and we find 
among other names that of Samuel Settle frequently 
mentioned in it. 

26. Oct. 1795. Drank tea with Mr. Simeon of 
Eng's College. 

22. Went after dinner, and a particular share 
of wine and cakes, in procession to the Schools 
where heard a Divinity Act. 

28. Began to attend the Norrisian Lectures 
which are given thrice a week. 

4, Nov. Breakfasted with Mr. Parish. 

6. Last night, a great wind, trees blown up in 
the College walks in great numbers. 

9. At night, attend the lecture with the other 
freshmen, in Parish's rooms, on College discipline. 

16. Begun lectures in College in Euclid. 

21. Had Theme to write upon. 
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14. Dec. Afternoon at the Schools. 

ICk Lectures ended this morning, finished first 
K^t books of Euclid. 

15% Jan, 1796. Tea with Simeon. 

I4« This and the two following afternoons 
l^ted at Battledore and Shuttlecock in the hall. 

\$. Heard sermon *Ad Clerum.' Went with 
llrown to Milton. Bought a water-plate. 

Jo. Fast for king Charles and went to chapel 
At half past three ; dined at four. 

8» Feb, Keeping in Schools begun. 

12. Begun to read the Lessons in the chapel, 
Wng my first week of reading. 

2, March. Went to Milton with Foster and 
Settle. This was the first time I walked out in 
my hat since I came to college. 

12. Thomason gave me Le Brun's Passion. 
21. Went to Ely with Foster; visited the ca- 
thedral ; got back by five o'clock, Cottle taken ill. 

3, April. Prince of Orange at church; Mr. 
Charles Parish preached. The Prince and Princess 
came to our college and took coffee in the library 
with the President. 

6. Went with Flavel to Newma!rket to break- 
fast, got back by 12 o'clock; we set out before 5. 

12. Begun lectures with Parish in Astronomy. 

13. Begun lectures with Buck in Homer; went 
with Settle to Maddingley in our hats. 

7. May. Declaimed in chapel. 
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5, Nov. Went with Settle to Impiagtoa. 
15, Breakfasted with Mr. Parish. Went into 
the Public Library with 0>ttle, who got a book 
through the interest of Mr. Parish who gave him 
a note for that purpose. Begun lectures in De- 
mosthenes. 

21. Morning, breakfasted with Settle. 
29. Sent a Round-Robin to the Pellows' table 
with two college rolls and two town rolls, that 
college rolls might be enlarged. 

3. Dec. Attend our House of Commons first 
time ; second a motion for the ejection of ACnisters. 
5. Skate on the river below Church Stanton ; 
Batley, Solly, and Grant, tried for the first time. 

7. Skate. Went to Simeon's with Wilmot, Ho- 
mer, and Dallin fot^ the first time to read Claude. 

10. Breakfasted with Pariish. Skate on the 
river. Attend the House of Commons ; support 
Barrs's motion, which was to confine farmers to 
a certain number of acres. Supped with Barrs. 
Pinished lectures in Locke. Got Settle to cut five 
inches off my tail [pigtail]. 

12. Begun lectures in Logic. 

13. At night called on Hudson, Trinity. Ele- 
gant supper with Batley, which came from Lon- 
don. After supper went up to Hogg and left my 
door open ; Batley and Settle came to row me by 
making a most horrid noise which alarmed Parish, 
who came up and found them in my bedroom by 
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• 
the help of a piece of lighted paper ; he then sought 
me out in Hogg's room -^ Batley and Settle were in 
a dreadful funk. 

28. Cottle gave me a volume of poems pub- 
lished by his brother. 

31. Debate on Barley's motion for taxing cats.: 

I, Jan. 1797. Maltby preached at St. Mary's; 
heard Thomason for first time preach. 

3. Cut Foster's hair and made him a crop. 

I I. Was fagging so intensely that did not hear 
the dinner bell. Afternoon, walked with Burnett 
and Batley to Milton. 

16. Trip to Newmarket with Batley and Settle, 

lunched in the churchyard, dined at the Ram ; got 
back to chapel. 

21. Tea and supper with Flavel of Clare Hall; 
the first time was out after gates were shut ; Flavel 
gave me a minature Horace.* 

29. Afternoon, went with Batley and Settle to 
Holt's meeting house in our hats. 

21, February. Went with Cottle to Maddingly, 
where wrote some verses on the Maudlin men. 

27. Begun lectures in Hydrostatics in the morn- 
ing, and the 20th chapter of St. Matthew in the 
evening with Farish. 

28. Went with Settle to the chemical lecture 
in the Botanical Gardens. Begun lectures with 

"* Flavel was one of the EUand Society's men; he was appointed 
to the curacy of Rauceby and died the Sunday after his ordination.. 
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Buck in the CEdipus of Sophocles in the evening. 

14, March. Saw Settle keep a first opponency. 
l8. Grant, senior, spouted his declamation; 

met in his rooms to spout about Queen Elizabeth. 

25. Kept a first opponency agdnst Miles in hall. 

3, April. Played at foils with Solly » Batley, 
Settle, and Gilmore. 

12. Long walk with Cottle and Settle on the 
St. Neots road in our hats, returned by Maddingly ; 
played at draughts with Cottle and Burnett ; then 
walked tp Parker's Piece, where the Volunteers 
were exercising -, smoking party at Gilmore's. 

15. Walk towards Gogmagog with Cottle and 
Settle, in our hats. [Saturday in Holy-week.] 

22. Meteting of the County to petition his Ma- 
jesty to eject his Ministers, and for peace ; speeches 
by Duke of Bedford, Lord Hardwick, etc. 

2, May. Begun lectures in Mechanics with Pa- 
rish, and in Sophocles with Buck ; went with Hey 
to Parish's lecture in the Botanical Garden. 

6. Begun lectures in. Horace's Art of Poetry; 
the Debating Club met in Grant's rooms, Cottle 
president. 

Here follow several entries about attendance at 

the lectures at the Botanical Gardens with Scott, 

Miles, Solly, etc. On June 4, Hervey was taken 

ill, and laid up for nearly three weeks ; the diary 

Hi 
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however is continued , and the departures of the 
men for the long vacation chronicled ; this is the 
next information we have of Settle : — 

8y Tune. Mr. Parish called to see me and sit a 
little ; Settle started off to London this afternoon. 

Passing over the next six months, we resume 
our extracts from the diary : — 

15, Nov. Parish began lectures in Optics in the 
morning, and in St. John's Gospel in the evening. 

23. Buck began lectures in Tadtus's Agricola^ 
30. Remarkably deep snow, but thawing; 
breakfasted with Parish. 

II, Dec. A famous row in the hall which 
called the attention of the President ; it was about 
guarding the freshmen against Bird, Jerram, Jones, 
etc.; the President had the impudence to ask who 
attended Simeon's church.* 

16. Kept an Act in hall ; put up Coates on the 
Cycloid, and Paley on drunkenness ; Cottle was my 
first and Scott my second opponent. 

28. The new Master read prayers in chapel 
this morning, signed books, etc.; Settle and I did 
not attend, but walked out in our hats. 

"* If this Jerram was the Jerram sent up by the Elland Society, 
he did not believe in Baptismal Regeneration ; twenty-two years 
afterwards, having thoroughly gone into the subject, he advocated 
the doctrine which before he had spoken against.. 
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II, Jan. 1798. Saw chimney on fire in Petty- 
Cury; wine and tea with Grant; tried to persuade 
Burnett not take an oi poUoi degree. 

19. Saw the men take their degrees ; supped 
with Gilmore, who gave a splendid one to the 
Bachelors, etc. 

23. Went with Fawcett to Fisher's, where we 
bought doth to make a jacket for Gilmore, who, 
with Fawcett, took to make it as a midshipman's. 

8, Feb. Went down the river in Funnies with 
Solly, Gilmore, and Fawcett, shooting ; I fell into 
a lock at Chesterton ; Gilmore and Fawcett pulled 
me out; dined in Fawcett's rooms. 

28* Went with Settle and Foster to the Rose, 
whence they started off to London to be ordained. 

So ends Settle's University careeer. Before we 
introduce a letter which he wrote after taking his 
degree, some comments on the foregoing extracts 
will not be amiss. But first, it may be observed, 
that Settle never forgot the tdloring frolic, related 
just above; forty years afterwards, he wrote : — 

"Fawcett, your father's friend was brother to 
Mrs. Farish the surgeon's wife, I think, and he and 
your father, and one Gilmore, were close compan- 
ions ; they jointly bought and made a suit of blue 
sailors clothes, to show what they CQuld do at; the 
snip snap trade — all for fun." 
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We gather from the diary that Mr. Parish, the 
college tutor, gave lectures in the morning in Ma- 
thematics, and in the evening in one of the Gospels y 
that Mr. Buck gave classical lectures in the morn- 
ing ; that Mr. Simeon invited undergraduates to his 
rooms for religious readings, and looked over and 
corrected the sermons which they had written as 
exercises. Among themselves, the undergradu^ 
ates had a debating club, evenings for reading the 
Greek Testament, and *Latiff^talkihg' evenings; 

Mr. Parish, who was Senior Wrangler at the 
early age of ninteen, was a man of eminent piety, 
and took great interest in the well-being of the men, 
of his college. He had quite a remarkable genius 
for scientific pursuits, was Professor of Chemistry 
from 1794 to 18 13, and of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy from 18 1 3 until his death in 
1837. That he might gain a practical knowledge 
of the subjects on which he was about to lecture, 
he visited all the great manufacturing towns and 
made himself familiar with all the industrial arts ; 
his lectures, which were given at the Botanical 
Gardens, were lavishly illustrated with working 
models, and became highly popular. 
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From the special mention made of "going out 
in our hats," it is evident that it had been the cus- 
tom to walk out at all times in cap and gown ; but 
old customs were even then dying out, and, after 
perhaps a short struggle, were no longer insisted 
upon. This was the case with bands, without 
which at one time, no Academical dress was com- 
plete. But the undergraduates of Settle's days set 
themselves agdnst bands and won the day. Two 
years junior to Settle was one, Richard Horsman 
Solly, of whom it was written in those verses on 
the Maudlin men composed at Maddingley : — 

"Sad sedate and melancholy 
Moves the form of Mr.. Solly." 

He had been remonstrated with for not wearing 
bands ; the next day he attached to his cravat two 
handkerchiefs which came down to the wdst, and 
thus attired went to hall. Mr. Parish, as he passed 
up the hall glanced round at the men and saw, as 
he thought,. Solly with a white waistcoat but no 
bands; so he went up to him and said "Mr. Solly 
you have no bands." Solly, with the composure 
which seems to have been natural to him, replied 
"yes sir I have," at the same time taking the ends 
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of the handkerchiefs with the* tips of his fingersr 
and holding them up. The tutor's gravity war. 
quite upset and he retreated with his hand before 
his face. After this it was impossible to insist up-^ 
on bands. 

Settle took his b.a. degree January 19, 1798; 
Foster was loth, Batley lith^ and he, 14th Senior 
Optime. He was extremely disappointed with his 
position, and his next letter is written in a very 
desponding mood. 

"Cambridge, January 25, 1798. 

Dear Dawson, — After a long silence, I take 
up my pen to ^ve you a line. I have just taken 
my degree ; but I fear with little or no credit. I 
shall never make a shining character ; some poor, 
obscure, village will be suitable enough for me. 
The manner in which the public examination is 
conducted, were I to describe it, would not be at 
all interesting to you.. It will be sufficient to ob- 
serve that I laboured under several disadvantages ; 
one of the principal of which was slowness and 
defeaive writing ; and the other, too great fulness 
in the proof and demonstration of any particular 
problem. Besides these, there were others which 
I forbear to mention. A Maudlin man stands but 
a chance in the Senate House.^ The world, you 
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are aware, is not fond of seeing a religious man 
honoured ; nor can I conceive why a serious man 
should hunt after reputation in the present life. 
But as Cambridge professes solely and purely to 
regard merit, I do not indeed see that it is wrong 
to complain when any one does not meet with the 
treatment which his merits deserve. Were you 
acquainted with the proceedings of the University, 
I could quickly make it appear to you that a great 
deal of unfairness and unjust conduct has been 
shown to Magdalene College. Mr. B-r-tt, whom 
I have often named to you, has in consequence 
taken no honour. You are aware that he was to 
have been among the three or four first — the place 

which Mr. T was pleased officiously to assign 

to me ; but I have lately had an opportunity of see- 
ing Mr. T. and told him that he lavished his prdse 
with too liberal a hand. He denied the charge; 
but the evidence was too strong to be evaded. As 
I am on this subject, I may observe that persons 
cannot be too cautious in what they say; for with- 
out intention they may depress, and represent a 
man as totally insignificant ; or elevate him to a rank 
to which he is not entitled. Mr. T. felt the force 
of what I said and acknowledged it to be wrong. 
You will be ready to exclaim, you are full of com- 
plaints, why am I to be troubled with Cambridge 
affairs ? You are sensible of this, that it is painful 
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to be classed among the first in madiemadcal merits 
and in the end to mn the hazard of losing one's 
degree. 

I expect, should the Kshop not send me back,, 
to get into orders in March. It is supposed that 
his Grace will have a private ordination in London, 
and this is the reason why I shall not visit York- 
shire. 

Receive my thanks for your last. The death 

of Mrs. Jackson affected me much; and that of 
Mary Batty was sooner than I expected. I have 
not heard anything more of Mr. Graham and con- 
clude your information incorrect. As to Chfton, 
I can give you little or no account. Parish tells 
me that the people are poor. I.^ me hear from 
you soon. Give my respects to Mr. Atkinson 
when you see him* I am yours sincerely — and 
have done with mathematics — S. SEirTLE. 

In this letter a very serious charge b made 
against the University examiners, and Settle may 
have had some foundation for it. For the Elland 
Society sent most of its young men to Magdalene 
College, and the Evangelical party in the church 
was at that time unpopular. As far as can be as- 
certained, there was a report that the places of high 
Wranglers were sometimes settled by examiners 
in favour of men of their own college; but this 
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report applied to years before 1 790. The Rev, 
S. W. Waud, who was tutor during the latter years 
of Professor Parish's life, never heard of any un- 
fairness to the College on account of Theological 
opinions, if there had been anything of the sort he 
must have heard of it. Mr. Settle's position in the 
Tripos is accounted for by his own admission ; he 
had a distaste for mathematics, at the examination 
he wrote slowly, and lost time by demonstrating 
too diffusively the problems which were set. And 
then, because he does not shine in mathematics, he 
takes for granted that he is fit only for some poor, 
obscure village. His own natural humility had 
perhaps more to do with this idea than the degree. 




\z 



AT NORTH CLIFTON, 




FTER the ordination by the Archbishop 
of York in Lgadon, Settle went down 
immediately to his cnrajCy in Notting- 
hamshire. The parish of North Clifton, to which 
he was ordained, is situated on the ^ast bank of the 
river Trent, eleven miles from Newark, William 
Farish, tutor of Magdalene College, was the vicar, 
having been appointed about two years before, and 
non-resident. The parish includes the hamlets of 
South Clifton and Harby; and ^t the latter there is 
a second church j the total population being about 
900. Settle received a stipend of £30 or £40 a 
year, which was afterwards increased to £47 5/, 
On March 10, his friend Hervey received a letter 
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from him, and on the 25th we find him at Cam- 
bridge hearing Mr. Simeon's Lady-day Sermon ; he 
may perhaps have gone there to pack up his books. 
A letter a few weeks later to Dawson shows that 
he had begun work in earnest. He writes from 
his lodgings at South Clifton. 

"South Cufton, near Newark, May 12, 1798. 

Dear Dawson, — I have just received your 
letter. The box, in one place or other, had been 
seven weeks on the road, but better late than never. 
You have not seen I dare say in any of the papers 
— the Rev. S. Settle proposes opening, etc. for so 
and so, upon the easiest, etc. for young gentlemen. 
The situation, etc. — You understand me. 

Some time since, you named a report respect- 
ing his grace having taken another living from Mr. 

v is the report correct? Have you seen Mr. 

Graham lately, or heard anything of him? iPray, 
how does the meeting go on at Barwick ? Does it 
increase or stand still ? You have said nothing in 
reference to the EUanders lately. I suppose the 
subject is set aside. Do you think they will ever 
call upon you to undertake hie hac hoc'^ Does 
young Mr. Atkinson ever propose anything, or do 
you give him any hint on the subject of orders ? 
Have you seen the rector, Mr. Dean,, lately ; and 
does he ask you any questions on the matter? 
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What are you reading — Euclid or Guthrie ? Per- 
chance, the Methodist Magazine now and then! 
You see what a number of questions I ask you. 
There is yet another. Have you heard any talk 
about Mr. Foster, the new curate at St. Paul's 
Leeds ? Does he please, displease, or neither ? 

Your father, I hope, was a true prophet. A 
preacher of one kind or other you will one day be, 
I have little doubt. I have never given you much 
encouragement in offering yourself to the EUand- 
ers. I have gone the road — ^long and dreary, and 
without a flower to regale my senses ; and I have 
found at the end of it poverty, contempt, and 
almost universal neglect. However, I make no 
complaints to any one besides yourself. The first 
step to usefulness is to be placed beyond the power 
of want. How Mr. D. could think it possible that 
a man, a clergyman, one who though he does not, 
ought to appear as a gentleman, should be able 
to live, to keep body and soul together with the 
scanty allowance of thirty or at most forty pounds 
a year, argues but little for his knowledge of the 
world. This is poor encouragement, either for a 
man like yourself wishing to enter the church, or 
for one, like myself, with 'one foot already in, and 
with a desire to continue within its walls. But we 
may both multiply and magnify complaints to in- 
finity and be no better. As I expect little favour 
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from the College, I wrote the other day to request 

a person to take my name ofF the boards.* Young 

Mr. A. wrote to me and put the letter in the box. 

He advised me to look out for cheaper lodgings ; 

but there is not another place where I could lodge 

at Clifton, either cheaper or dearer. 

I think I have given you some pretty broad 

hints respecting what I should do, were I in your 
position. I have not told you to go into the pulpit 
and preach among Methodists ; but I have almost^ 
told you to lay aside all thoughts of entering into* 
the church. But somehow or other you have ne- 
ver ^ven me your sentiments on that head ; and if 
I were not satisfied in reference to your fidelity; 
I should hesitate to write to you in so plain and 
frank a manner. Without flattery, I know that 
God has favoured you with many good qualifica- 
tions, and I think it is a pity that any one of them 
should remain dormant. One part of my letter you 
state that you like ; and there is one part of yours 
that I like. You inform me that you address a 
word now and then to the Methodists. Why is 
it only *now and then ?' Why is it not as often as 
possible ? You write much about souls perishing, 
time flying, etc.; I think I may retort, and say — 
you are halting between two opinions, you are 

ordered to Ninevah, but you seem resolved to go 
to Joppa. Apply this. 

* According to the Cambridge Calendar lie kept it on till 1 803. 
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Your advice respecting increasing the duty is 
good. I had put it partially into practice before 
you wrote. I have also written to Mr. Parish on 
the subject. He is willing- too, that it should be 
increased occasionally. Respecting catechising^ I 
purpose following Mr. Graham's plaU} would I 
could execute k only half aa well. I purpose in 
the course of the summer to go over some evening 
in the week to Harby, and, for the sake of order, 
read the evening prayers, and then es^plain a Uttle, 
not so much to the children as to the people. The 
same is intended to be dojiQ 2X QiftQa ou Suaday 
evening. 

Two young men died lately of consumption, 
both of whom I embraced the opportunity of visit-* 
ing. One lived within a mile of this placQ; hm \ 
generally saw daily. It was by mere ^CQideQt that 
I heard of him^ He did not livQ ia the parish, but 
had a farm in it ; only part of the town is in the 
parish. I went to him and spoke on the miseries 
of human life and the cause of them^ — all generals, 
you know^ I enquired whether th^ clergyman 
had been to. see him. 'O yes,' was the X^^\y% ^aad 
gave him the Sacrameat,' They had seat fpr him 
on purpose. To my no small sinrprise, the man, 
as I was taking leave of him, asked me to pray 
with him, I returned, *yes by all means •/ one of 
the persons in the house inquired if I wished to 

K 
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have a book ; I answered *no.' After this I preached 
the Gospel to him, conversed freely with him, and 
proposed to him various questions. The man, I 
trust, obtained saving knowledge. He was exceed- 
ingly partial to my society, and expressed himself 
with a good deal of warmth. The other was at 
Harby, and had a good sense of divine things. 

As regards myself, I stand much in need of 
divine teaching ; I want more real life in my soul. 
My manner of speaking to the people, I fear is 
dull and wants animation. But the minds- of my 
people require to* be informed ; they ought to un- 
derstand the Law before the Gospel. 

You perceive I have said nothing about certain 
particulars; and yet, I expect many from you. 
Please to tell my father that every thing has been 
received in safety.. Pray write soon. 

Yours most sincerely, S. Settle." 

At this time, Dawson was in much perplexity 

as to his future prospects. The EUand Society 

had undertaken more than it could conveniently 

perform, and, on May 2, Mr. Graham had written 

to say that it was not extricated from its embarrass-- 

ments. Dawson evidently took advantage of the 

uncertainty of receiving assistance from the Society 

as an excuse for following his own inclinations and 

joining the Methodists. Settle, amiably weak. 
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pves the advice which will be most acceptable, 

and he does this the more readily because he is 

disappointed with his own position, and he thinks 

if the excitable Dawson should succeed no better 

he would ill brook being tied down to the dull 

routine of a viUagei curacy i and he would not at 

that timQ regard joining the Methodists as a schis- 

matical act. Settle was always true and loyal to 

the Church of England, and the Methodists as a 

body had not then separated from it. 

In the autumn, Settle visited his father. He is 

mentioned in Dawson's diary : — 

"October 14, Received S^cr^ment at Barwick 
church. 

Monday, 15. Settle came down. 

Tuesday, 16. Said to Batty, *John, this day ia 
to decide whether I am to be a clergyman, or re- 
main as I am,'^ 

In consequence of an improvement in the funds 

of the Elland Society Dawson had at last received 

a definite offer of its assistance and one cannot help 

thinking that it would have been as well if Settle 

had been in Nottinghamshire, -Dawson excused 

himself from accepting the offer on the ground that 

9, residence at Cambridge would involve a serious 
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loss of tune. On the 5th of November Mr. Dikes; 
wrote to him from Hull with the object of per- 
suading him to reconsider the matter. He says : — 

"If your entering upon a course of study would 
be no disadvantage to your mother and sisters, by 
all means accept the offer of the Elland Society. 
Mr. B.* tells me they^ i^. the Methodists, have 
more preachers than they want. As to the time ; 
why should you be in such haste? Neither our 
Savioui, nor John the Baptist, entered into their 
ministry till they were thirty-one. And if persons 
were not so yonng when they entered upon so im- 
portant an office, it would be better. Only, if you 
accept the offer of the Elland Society you must 
comply with all their rules and not preach among 
the Methodists. T. Dikes. 

P.S. You must not think all is lost time which- 
is spent in making preparation for the ministry* I 
would wish you to pass through the University of 
Cambridge; it will be a great advantage to you in 
after life for the work in which you are about to 
engage." 

Dawson still declined the offer, and we may 
take for granted, with Settle's approval. But from. 
this time their paths became more and more diver- 
gent, and they held but little communication with 

^ Probably Mr. Benson, a Methodist. 
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each other. Dawson went on preaching tours to 
various parts of England, and one day many years 
afterwards, Settle met him accidentally in the streets 
of Salisbury. They had not seen each other for 
years, yet the recognition was mutual and imme- 
diate. They adjourned to an hotel where they 
talked over their past history* Dawson expressed 
his great regret that by his foUy he had shut him- 
self out of the ministry of the Church, and feared 
that his usefulness had been very much impared in 
consequence. There can be no doubt that in the 
Church he would have been a most valuable and 
energetic worker, and his preaching would have 
had much greater weight and influence. 

The following anecdote will show of what 
stuff he was made. On the morning after a Meth- 
odist meeting, at which Dawson had presided, one 
of the congregation said to him that at last he had 
hopes of a certain weak member. "Why?" said 
Dawson. "He has been in the habit of kneeling 
on one knee, but last night he was down on both 
knees, and when I saw this I said to myself, he 
will get the blessing, and he iviil get it." Dawson 
used to tell this story with good effect to show 
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that prostration of the body accompanies prostra-u 
tion of the spirit ; and that the best of men receive 
favours which they must not be too proud to ac- 
knowledge. 

As we shall not have occasion to refer again 
to Dawson, it may be as well to say here that he 
died July 4, 1841, at the age of sixty-^ight. 

In December Settle sent ten guineas to Hervey 
with instructions to purchase for him a Piano-forte. 
If he saved this sum out of his stipend in three- 
quarters of a year, he must have lived frugally. 
From Hervey's diary we learn that the Piano-forte 
was bought on the 24th at Mr. Burford's, Cam- 
bridge, for ten guineas and a half, 

Hervey took his degree in January, 1 799, and 
was ordained to the curacy of Rauceby, distant 
about twenty-five miles from North Clifton. This 
was not an insurmountable distance, accordingly 
we find the two friends, during the next few years, . 
exchanging pleasant visits. Thus, in September, 
1799, Settle spent the inside of a week at Rauceby* 
The following April, Hervey returned the visit, 
and preached at Clifton on the second Sunday after 
Easter, In October, Settle went to Rauceby, and 
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on the 1 2 th preached for his friend four times, in 
four different churches ! And so they went on 
exchanging visits, sometimes twice a year. 

In 1 80 1 Settle took his m.a. degree. This 
year, Mr. Parish resigned the vicarage of North 
Clifton, and Edward Mills, preacher at S. James's 
church. Bury St. Edmunds was appointed by Bis- 
hop Tomline to the prebend of Clifton, to which 
the vicarage of North Clifton was annexed. This 
did not interfere with Settle, who still retained the 
curacy. Mills resigned his preachership in 1813, 
but as he was rector of Kirkby cum Asgarby, he 
never had any intention to reside at Clifton, which 
had no resident vicar until 182 1, when Charles 
Kingsley succeeded Edward Mills who died Octo- 
ber 31, 1820, at the age of sixty-seven. 

In 1803, Settle accepted the curacy of North 
Scarle in addition to that of North Clifton. The 
newly appointed rector was Edmund Cartwright, 
Junior, eldest son of the celebrated Reverend Dr. 
Cartwright, the inventor of the- Power-loom, and 
better known as a man of science than a theologian. 
North Scarle is a small parish of little over 400 
inhabitants, situated in Lincolnshire. At that time 
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the patronage belonged to the Cartwright family^ 
for both Edmund Cartwright, and his predecessor,^ 
Neville How, were appointed by Catherine Cart-% 
wright. 

Settle had now three churches. In those days 
of pluralities, a curate had frequently the charge of 
twa or three parishes. Thu5> when Hervey took 
the curacy of Ancaster iu l8l4» in addition to. 
QuarringtQn„ etc^ it was stated in his licence that 
— ^*Mr» Hervey resides at Quarrington, 5i miles- 
from. Ancaster, and also, serves Wilsford, 4 milea 
from his place of residence, and does not travel 
more than 12 miles in one day in serving his said 
cures V* Sa that twelve miles was then the ortho- 
dox. Sabbath day's jouraey.. Settle in one of his 
letters writes— ** For the last thirteen years before 
I removed into Wiltshire^. I had three duties every 
Sunday and a walk of eight miles one Sunday, and 
ten another Sunday, and twelve another Sunday." 

Mr, Cartwright did not hold North Scarle very 
long> for Thomas Raddish was presented to the 
rectory by the Duke of Norfolk in 1804; and the 
next year Raddish was presented to the living of 
Treeton near Sheffield^ In 1 810^ Thomas Sockett 
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became rector of North Scarle on the presentation 
of Thomas Rudd ; but these changes did not in any 
way affect Settle. 

After a time, Settle had the vicarage house at 
Clifton and a bit of the glebe called Cowgate, for 
which he paid £3 6/ 6rf a year, and which is now 
let for £15. In 1809 he became tenant of another 
portion of the glebe, situated in South Clifton, at 
a rent of £3 6x 9J; and in 1811 he took some of 
the glebe in North Clifton at the rent of £3 13/ 3 J. 
He was at this time keeping cows, and he attended 
to them entirely himself 5 he had but one servant, 
and that was his housekeeper and factotum. The 
dairy was no doubt a source of profit and added 
something to his scanty income, while tending the 
cows would be an amusement. He seems to have 
spent a very lonely life at Clifton ; forty years af- 
terwards he had not forgcAten it, and writes, — 

" It is indeed best for us all to be well employed ; 
this produces happiness ; and I, for this reason,, 
have always preferred towns to villages, because, 
except on Sundays, you linger and languish for 
want of work, week after, w^ek and nothing to do.. 
When I had been a few years in the parish of North 
Clifton, Notts, I should have liked a curacy in a 
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' ' H. M I hi I \v(» ilo know, that he never 
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forgot his first flock, and, among the Wiltshire 
downs, his heart was ever with them. Somehow, 
the manners of the people in the south were less 
congenial to him. After a residence of many years 
in Wiltshire he writes, — 

"You seem to prefer the southern counties ; as 
for my part, I should sooner choose a situation in 
the north ; for I think that the people are honest, 
simple, sincere, in a higher degree than all the 
people from Norwich to Penzance. And the 
reason seems to be, that there is but the small sea 
beck which separates the southern parts of England 
from France J and therefore the inhabitants have 
French hearts and French manners." 

And on another occasion : — 

"My first sermons, in their effects, told far the 
best tale, being delivered to plain and simple peo- 
ple. Since I came into the south, the people looked 
for fine sermons, cultivated language, great variety 
of religious opinions. But my congregations in 
Notts were far more improved and edified than 
my congregations in Wilts." 

He ever loved to talk about Nottinghamshire, 
and one place was especially his delight, that was 
Ossington, five or six miles from Clifton, where is 
the seat of the Denisons,, and from which the late 
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.X'-^r- ^*' -»/<- .frsiV: jf Clifton, it may be as 
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. i^A2, he gave- £:? fi>r the use of North and 
c-iith Clifton. Tho lunxlitions artacheJ to the last 
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benefaction are set forth in the foDowing document 
dated, Winterborne Stoke, October 29, 1842. 

"Benefaction to the School of 
North Clifton. 
The sum of £25 was, in 1 842, invested in the 
Society's General Fund for 'Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,' upon Trust, and the Interest accruing 
therefrom will be l6s ^d per annum; and the Mi- 
nister and Churchwardens of the parish will be 
allowed to order and to receive from the Society's 
Depository at Newark, Books amounting to the 
value of idr 5^> ^^ cost price. The Books are for 
the use and benefit of the Poor Children. One 
HALF to the Children of South Clifton, and 
the other HALF to the Children of North Clif- 
ton, WHO ATTEND at the Parish School. The 
time when the Interest is due will be on the 5th 
day of July every year; and the Officiating 
Minister and the Churchwardens may order 
and receive Books for the first time about the end 
of July or beginning of August, 1843 ; and so may 
continue to order and to receive in every succeed- 
ing year, so long as the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and its funds shall remain. 
My love and very best wishes for the Children's 
improvement in the knowledge of Scripture and 

of True Religion* 

Samuel Settle." 
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AT WINTERBORNE STOKE. 




EFORE Mr. Settle's appointment to the 
vicarage of Winterborne Stoke, the little 
parish had been worked up into a state 
of feverish excitement by the heterodox teaching 
and secession of the two previous vicars. Thomas 
Snow, who was presented to the living in 1813 
by the Right Hon. Alexander Baring, afterwards 
Lord Ashburton, in a few months seceded from the 
Church. The next vicar, George Baring,* (brother 

* George Baring, the brother of the patron, was born in 1781 ; 
he married in India, on March 6, 1806, Harriet-Rochfort, second 
daughter of Sir John D'Oyley, and was then holding an appoint- 
ment at Canton. There is no George Baring among the graduates 
of either Oxford or Cambridge. Thomas Snow, then of Langton, 
married on December 19, 1 815, at Stratton Park, Maynard Eliza, 
widow of Walter Farquhar, and daughter of Sir John D'Oyley. 
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After a time, Mr. Snow was led to see his 
errors and was received back into the Church ; he 
afterwards became rector of S. Dunstan's in the 
West, London, and, by exchange with Edward 
Auriol, vicar of Newton Valence, 1842-60. 

When the vicarage of Winterborne Stoke be- 
came vacant the patron, after what had taken place, 
was extremely anxious to secure the services of a 
good man of sound and sober doctrine, and of quiet 
manners. We do not know by what means Settle 
became known to the patron, but certainly he was 
the very man desired, and fulfilled all the required 
conditions, and was presented to the vicarage. It 
must at first have been a very difficult work to 
calm down the excitement caused by the defection 
of two immediate predecessors, especially when 
one of them was located in the next parish. 

He left a population of 1400 in his parishes in 
Nottinghamshire and came to about 215 at Winter- 
borne Stoke ; and when, after the death of Thomas 
Neale, perpetual curate of Amesbury and vicar of 
Berwick St. James, in February, 18 17, he was ap- 
pointed to the latter parish in addition, he had the 
charge altogether of about 439 souls. And among 
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situate at a great distance. Stretching the voice is 
very bad for any one." 

The old vicarage house, which has long given 
place to a modem and more commodious residence, 
was erected by a former vicar in the year 1586. 
There was something qudnt and striking about it 
in Settle's time ; it was a retired, wall-enclosed, and 
humble dwelling with a walnut tree just before the 
door. On entering, there was the homely parlour 
without carpet, except just before the fire-place. 
The small high-ledged windows afforded a scanty 
view of the garden beyond. There was no easy 
chair, no attempt at comfort. On the heavy stone 
mantel-shelf were ranged a row of books, mostly 
Psalters, Prayer-books, and New Testaments; a 
few Classics, with which the vicar amused himself 
now and then; a translation of the *Pens6es' of 
Pascal, his favourite author ; and a Greek Testa- 
ment,, his daily companion. There was not much 
furniture, but there was a cupboard in the corner 
of the room, in which there was always a slice of 
cake and a glass of wine for his curate, when in 
his izxxer days he had one. 

The Rural Dean, (Canon Lowther,) had to 
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ri^dfi&f Ei T2.C, bet 2I50 wbeoer it vxs ja^Sda^ for 
cat besrfoe, "Sir," Mr. Settle lepBed, "yoo cm 
report tr^ this bcmsc is sptBoerr for me.* 

&Ir. Set£e's life st W igte t born e StcAe was most 
oacfreatful, therefore tbere is !ixt^ to record. He 
5pem bis dme in great retirement snd had no sod- 
ecj beyond diat crf^ the nearest ddgymen and a 
few ceighbom^ of staid habits. Indeed, he sddom 
went far beyond the limits of his own parishes, 
except once or tuice a year to Salisbory. There 
were aboat three occasions which bron^t him ont 
of his retirement, the Benefit Society's Festi¥al, a 
Confirmation, or a Visitation. To the latter, he 
would jonmey with his churchwarden in a lig^t 
tax-cart, considering it his duty to go and return 
in his company. And diis unassuming habit was 
the characteristic of his Itfe. The year before his 
death he hired the village carpenter's cart to go to 
the Archdeacon's Visitation at Salisbury, and took 
with him his curate, Mr. Orger, and the church- 
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warden, the carpenter driving. After the Visita- 
sion, he invited Mr. Orger to a repast with himself 
and the churchwarden, remarking that if he dined 
with them the parish would pay> but if elsewhere, 
it would be at his own expense. 

Some time before 1 835, Mr. Hay ter,* a farmer 
in the parish, lent him a horse to ride to Heytes- 
bury or Warminster to vote ; oa his return he said 
that he felt as if all his bones had been dislocated 
by the unwonted exertion,, so unaccustomed was 
he to horse exercise* 

He was diligent in pastoral work and visited 
one or other of his schools daily, taking Winter- 
borne Stoke and Berwick on alternate mornings. 
As they were old fashioned Dame schools, having 
only villagers for teachers, his own instruction was 
absolutely necessary. His method was most pri- 
mative in its simplicity. After the very earliest 
rudiments, the reading books were the Psalter, for 
the lower" classes, because it has many words of 
one syllable ; and the New Testament for the more 
advanced classes. If the instruction did not come 

* The father of Mr. Hayter, who for some time acted as Liberal 
Whip in the House of Commons. 
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The even tenor of his life had some disturbing 
elements. In March, 18 19, only three years and a 
half after he came into residence, a calamitous fire 
at Winterbome Stoke must have distressed him 
much. Eight persons lost their lives, having been 
burnt to death in their beds. They are buried in 
four graves in the south-east corner of the church- 
yard. This must have been a heart-rending time. 

The 19th of August, 1824, was on the other 
hand a day of great enjoyment ; the performance of 
Handel's Messiah at a triennial festival on that day, 
in Salisbury cathedral, afforded him so much gra- 
tification that he celebrated the occasion in some 
verses in which the leading singers are enumerated 
and eulogized — Mesdames Catalani and Salmon, 
and Messrs. Bellamy, Sapio, Rolle, Howes, Spark, 
and Harrington ; and among the violinists, Cramer 
and Lindley. There were many of whose names, 
he was ignorant : — 

"Ye men of Double-bass, so sweet — 
Oh, would I knew what names to greet — 

Each one should have his due. 
And Viols of great mirth and glee. 
And horns, and pipes, and minstrelsy,. 

Did every grace pursue." 
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repay the Society the cost of his education he had 
done so, and "therefore owed them nothing except 
his goodwill," by which he meant his gratitude. 
It has been reported that he repaid the Society the 
cost of his education twice over ; but as there are 
no cash accounts of the Society for the years pre- 
vious to 1798 in existence, it is impossible to tell 
how much was granted towards his expenses ; the 
grants in later years have been about £30 a year 
to each student, but originally they were more, and 
in some instances may have covered all expenses. 

To the Church Mssionary Society he made 
three donations, one of £6 and two of £lo ; in all, 
£26. To the British and Foreign Bible Society 
he made three donations of £lo each. From 1820 
until his death in 1 847 he was an annual subscriber 
of one guinea to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, besides a donation 
at entrance ; he was also a subscriber to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; the National 
Society; the Church Building Society; the Church 
Union, a local association probably ; the Salisbury 
Diocesan Society; the Society for the Abolition 
of Slavery all over the World ; a Singing School 
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SvKtety ; and Sonday Schods : — eleven altogether. 

lu addition^ he placed £loo in a Bank to meet 
dilapidations* He gave every year, 200 yards of 
calico for the children of Winterbome Stoke, and 
140 yards for the children of Berwick; he gave all 
the books used in the school. Prayer-books for the 
children, large Testaments for the aged, numbers 
of Bibles at 2s 6d, as well as gpfts to the sick poor. 

He one day asked a friend whether he gave 
money when sent for to pray with the sick. The 
rt^ply was — "Never! When I do ^ve, it is before 
or after." Mr. Settle said he thought this plan the 
l^eat, for he had sometimes observed that the sick 
person paid more attention to his visiter's hand 
fhun to his prayer — anticipating the poor pastor's 
Imli crown. 

The Church Building and Church Restoration 

iHdvement interested him greatly. It was new to 

hiin when he wrote, May 18, 1 841 : — 

** I received a circular from the Rev. T. B. Ferris, 
nrwly appointed by the Rev. Dr. Hook, incumbent 
oi St. Luke's, Leeds ; he modestly asked for 2s 6d^ 
hut I could not think of presenting him with less 
llum one sovereign. He is £600 in arrears for his 
' • h and school. All the income he expects is 
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£70 per annum ; I hope he has some property of 
his own. His population is 7000. He ^ves great 
praise to the wealthy people of Leeds, who for the 
last five years have annually raised £10,000 for 
the noble design of building new churches." 

And again on July 14, in the same year ; — 

"I have received two drculars requesting each 
one shilling. One from Mosse, Ashboum; the 
other from Hollingsworh, Stowmarket; and I re- 
turned to each half a sovereign. The object is 
building a new church by Mosse, and a chapel of 
ease by Hollingsworth.. Such are new ways of 
church building, and endowing churches. Happy 
for England that money is raised any way for such 
good designs." 

Iq February, 1 843, after alluding to the low 

prices of corn and cattle, and the general stagnation 

of trade, he finds comfort because there is so much 

true religion in the land : — 

"Churches are everywhere building, and just 
and devout men are ministering in them ; dissent is 
weakening, and the glad tidings of Salvation are 
heard in every part of England and Ireland. God 
will look upon this Revival with a gracious Eye ; 
He will not bring us down to the dust, nor will He 
suffer our enemies to ride over our heads. God 
means to do us good, so He brings us down into 
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"Every Report has been shown by me to my 

wealthiest, and they appear so angry that they sneck 

their hecks* against me. The only way is for the 

Bishop and all the dignities to beat up all their 

doors and see what sums they will put down for 

Propagation of the Gospel and for parish schools. 

Let them try what they can do. They must begin, 

and take my word, they will begin with little. The 

work is a labour for years. It is like Rome, not 

built in a day. Parsons a few years back opposed 

Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, and Schools 

for the poor — everything that was like Methodism ; 

so that the farmers have been nose-led for years. 

You may fire vollies at the Shrewton and Mad- 

dington Yeomanry, and your arrows will sooner 

stick in the Maddington new school walls than 

enter into the breasts of the rich hearers." 

In 1825, Mr. Settle visited Yorkshire, and was 

absent six weeks. Mr. Johnson, who at that time 

was curate of Rollestone, a mile or so from Stoke, 

took the duties at both his parishes while he was 

from home. On his return he sent Mr. Johnson 

a little bag of parsley seed with the following note. 

"My Dear Sir, — I have sent you a small ac- 
knowledgement of your kindness ; I do not think 
it will be a requital, but, believe me, it \s 2l testi- 

* Fasten their doors. 

I 
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moDy of my esteem for your services. You have 
many times admired the parsley in our garden^;. 
some dme back I preserved some seed, a handful 
of which I send you. 

I diink you keep a few days holiday next week 
and I shall be very ^d to see you, and then I will 
tell you the tales of my journey into Yorkshire. 
Please to g^ve my respects to Mrs. Johnson, and 
believe me to be your very much obliged friend 
by all your services for me at Winterbome Stokers 
and Barwick St. James. Saml. Settle. 

Ssunrday, May xi, 18x5. 
Wimeibonie Stoke, near Salisburf , Wnts." 

Mr. Johnson took the bag into the kitchen and 
tried to throw it on to the top of a cupboad where - 
it would be safe undl it was wanted. He missed 
the cupboard y the bag fell on the stone floor and 
was broken open. When he picked it up he found 
ten sovereigns amongst the parsley seed ! He im- 
mediately wrote to Mr. Settle and thanked him for 
the seedy which appeared sound and good, adding 
that he had found "a number of yellow things" that 
he was convinced would not grow in his garden, 
and therefore he respectfully returned them ; "they 
must have got in by mistake." Mr. Settle then 
sent the 'yellow boys' to Mr. Johnson's eldest son^ 
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(his own Godson,) who was at that time at Cam- 
bridge, and told Mr. Johnson, pere, that he did not 
understand the proper mode of cultivation, but 
thought his Godson did. But, the golden seed 
did not, even there, produce an increase of similar 
fruit. 

Settle visited Yorkshire again in 1839, — ^^ere 
may have been other visits of which we have no 
record — he was at Leeds in June and part of July. 
At S. Paul's, he heard Mr. Jackson, who succeeded 
Miles Atkinson. He attended S. George's church 
several times, and saw there Mr. William Hey, but 
he says, *'I should not have known him if he had 
not been pointed out to me." He went up to him 
after the service, but Hey did not know him; so 
changed were they both! The following year, 
when he was sixty-eight years of age, he writes : — 

" As for myself, I am far advanced in years, 
and I begin to feel that I must expect to be soon 
called upon to render up my accounts to the Great 
Shepherd of the sheep. God has lengthened out 
my life, and has been pleased to give me favour 
with my parishioners, formerly in North Clifton 
in Nottinghamshire, and now with all the people 
in Winterborne Stoke and Berwick St. James, here 
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in Wiltshire ; and I have made it my duty to direct 
j^ v.^' them to the divine Saviour for the riches 
s^ Mi* grace, to prepare and qualify them for the 
b^xtnly inheritance." 

tt 18 to Be feared that his parsimonious mode 
s^ Uving> destitute of ordinary comforts, may have 
H^ded to impair his health. He was unfortunate 
1^ in his housekeeper, Miss Tuxford; she had 
^^n many years in his service and had got the 
upper hand and tyrannised over her simple-minded 
ixiaster. Mrs. Brown, a lady in the parish, having 
\>ii one occasion witnessed a sudden outburst of 
lier wrath, he afterwards remarked, with a shrug 
^>f the shoulders, that he had spoiled her when first 
t\it came to live with him, by allowing her too- 
much iindependence.* 

There is no doubt he was most self-denying, 
and anxious to economise that he might have the 
more to give-,- but she need not have catered for 
him in the odd fashion that she did. Roast meat 
was never seen at his table ; it was either boiled or 
stewed, and these dishes he kept to, perhaps from 
force of habit, after Miss Tuxford left him. She 
made him apple dumplings but did not either peel 

* At Clifton, probably^ She was a Yorkshire woman. 
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or core the apples. There were other stone-like 
dumplings, puddings, and cakes, — ^the latter were 
chiefly for the children of the parish. — but never 
any milk! He cared little about his food, and 
whatever she produced he ate contentedly. 

Miss Tuxford left somewhat abruptly in 1844. 
It is reported that she went away to avoid making 
a return of her income for the impost which had 
then recently been levied. Mr. Burroughs, who 
was churchwarden, and had held a farm in the 
parish for twenty years said that she had between 
£2000 and £3000 of her own, and he suspects 
that she got a good deal out of her master, for 
whose comforts she cared little. At any rate, her 
departure was believed to have been benefidal 
to him, although the interesting girl, said to be his 
great niece, (he called her his kinswoman,) who 
came afterwards to keep house for him, was, on 
account of her youth, quite unequal to the care 
of a man at his time of life. 

In September, 1842, Mr. Settle was anxious 
to find a curacy with title for Orders for a young 
friend, Warner William Westenra Walsh, of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, with good testimonials, and 

o 
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withont ^one single fault or stain in his charaaer/'' 
Settle had at this time a curate named James, a. 
man of intemperate habits; *'a dirty drunkard with 
a hoarse voice, quite disgnsting." It was quite 
impossible for him to tolerate such a person ; and- 
after a brief stay, as Settle puts it, he expelled 
himself. Then, as Mr. Walsh had not met with a 
curacy. Settle offered him his,.and gave him a Htle. 
It was now spring, 1843, and Mr. Walsh went to- 
Salisbury and'bougfit el^ant and expensive furni- 
ture. Settle was very much annoyed at this; he 
did not approve of any one spending money ''to 
raise the character of a gentleman by outward 
show and appearance." It was his opinion that — 
''it matters not what a person spends if he does no- 
good ; especially if he is in the solemn and sacred 
profession of a minister of Christ." 

In the autumn, Walsh started for Ireland and 
was absent some months. There, he tried to raise 
£500 on a Reversion to some property, in order to 
pay his debts. He had "spent money as if he had 
had thousands, and run into debt in every place 
wherever he resided ; school, college, city, town, 
or village." Settle could not in conscience keep 
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him ; but after a time tried to get him into another 
curacy, although he had been with him but fifteen 
weeks. After knocking about some time doing no 
good, he was curate of two parishes in Somerset- 
shire, Leighland and "Withiell Florey ; here, about 
midsummer 1846, he met with a serious accident. 
He was sitting on the sill of a French window, his 
legs outside, putting on his coat ; his arms were in 
the sleeves and thoroughly hampered, when he 
slipped, and fell down twenty feet into the court 
below. He received dreadful injuries from which 
he did not recover but lingered on till the January 
following, when he died at the age of twenty-eight. 
When Walsh absented himself in 1843, Settle 
inquired amongst his friends for a "worthy cler- 
gyman, thirty or forty years of age, in full Orders, 
truly reli^ous, well qualified to read and to preach 
according to the doctrines of our Church," and to 
such an one he promised a stipend of £80 a year,, 
but to no purpose. Then the Bishop of Salisbury 
(Dr. Denison,) "took pity" on the aged vicar and 
wrote — "You live out of the way of hearing of a 
curate suitable for your parishes ; if you will allow 
me, I will recommend on^ to you." 

Ox 
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The gendeman whom the Bishop Tecommended 
was Perigrine Brngham, of Jesus College, Gun- 
bridge, who was ord^ed December 17, 1843. 
He was a man of good abilities, he ''assuredly was 
and is most pleasing in his manners, and a thorough 
gentleman/' For a time, he was a comfort to his 
vicar, but unfortunately his mode of life was not 
in harmony with Settle's extremely quiet habits. 
He had an allowance of £500 a year from his father, 
a barrister and a London magistrate, and he often 
went to Salisbury to dinner and returned at mid- 
night, or later, even«in the coldest weather ; and 
he had a fourteen miles drive, for he did not live 
in the village. This was utterly beyond Settle's 
comprehension; in dismay he writes — "he may be 
robbe^l. he may overturn his gig, or he may take a 
violent cold« He is a man of great courage and 
UJdn^^S; all his forefathers were in the army or 

Settle himsdt kept very eariy hours. So far 
h*cX *$ l8>^ whea invitexl by Mr. Johnson, he 
$4\^ — **ll fifte» 1 >irBl meet you in t^ inommg, 
«ftii Miitt.. 1 wOL lUY 1 umT r^etarti; ch> ludnight 
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Bingham left at the end of September, 1845, 
before he had quite completed two years at Stoke. 
Settle then advertised for a curate in the EcclesiaS' 
tical Gazette f and offered a stipend of £90 ; he had 
six applicants, but, he says, — 

*'A11 declined coming for want of suitable place, 
house, or lodgings, in Stoke or in Berwick. I do 
not know of any village so badly off for houses or 
lodgings ; and I think a new vicarage house must 
of necessity be built, and it must be of a size large 
enough to meet with the expectation of the times. 
Nothing will satisfy but Mansions, Biggings, or 
Halls ; so have the times now changed within 300 
years, I think not for the better." 

Mr. Settle had to depend upon the neighbouring 
clergy for help all through the next winter. John 
Goldsmith Orger, of Wadham College, Oxford, a 
friend and cotemporary of Canon Bennett, agreed 
to take the curacy if he could find lodgings. Settle 
took him to a miserable cottage with whitewashed 
walls, and ceilings so low that he could not stand 
upright , this he proposed for his curate's lodgings. 
Mr. Orger doubted whether he could live there ; 
upon which the old vicar quietly remarked, **Sir, 
the Master had not. where to lay his head, and His 
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nunisters should not despise such rooms as these." 
Mr. Orger eventually found lod^ngs in^ a farm 
house, and was ordained to the curacy on- March 
8> l846» and became a real comfort and help to-the 
vicar duiing the last year of his pilgrimage. He 
was a beloved companion, to whom, perhaps more 
dian to any other person. Settle (^ned his mind 
on many subjects. He told him, for instance, one 
day when he was speaking of his years and greater 
feebleness^ that it was no use his writing sermons, 
for if he wroie on any subject and compared it 
with what he had written formerly, he fbiind tfaatt 
he could not come up to lus earlier efforts. He 
quoted Walla's lines : — 

**The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed. 
Lets in new li^t through chinks that time hath 



and s^d that in his experience die sentiment, how- 
ever pretty was untrue, for that he found the loss 
of vigour tell on his dioughts and inteUectual fiai- 
ctthies as wdl as on his phy^^ical powers. 

As Mr, Oiger was youngs and he dion^t un- 
pr^paied, he lent him one of hb own sermons to 
prettdi to a Bendit Sockty . Mr. Orger ddivered 
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it with as much force and energy as he could g^ve 
it and afterwards asked him how he liked his own 
sermon? "It was not mine, Sir," was his reply — 
another instance of his comparison of himself with 
his former powers. 

His infirmities had long been a source of un- 
easiness to himself, and at times he thought he 
ought to resign his cures in order to make room 
for a younger man* April 15, 1841, he writes : — 

"I have not been very well this spring; we 
have had a long and cold winter. In the March and 
April months I have for several years been poorly ; 
sometimes the effects of severe colds ; and some- 
times from hemorrhage, which greatly weakens me 
at the time, but in a few weeks I again recover, 
and regain my usual health and spirits. But I am 
far advanced in years, and like all other sons of 
Adam, I am expecting to bring my years to an end 
as a tale that is told. However I go on and do what 
I can to promote the best interests of the people." 

And on December 14, 1844 : — 

"We have had severe weather; I can hardly 
bear the cold. Wiltshire is open and will be always 
cold in winter to strangers. I have entered upon 
my thirtieth year here last Michaelmas, yet I da 
not get used to the Wiltshire winters." 
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Again, on October ii, 1845, just about die 
time Mr. Bingham was leaving :* — 

''I am getting old, and feel much inclined to 
give up and resign ; for I have had but little com- 
fort from curates, and I havealways thought that 
parishes are best served by their rectors and vicars. 
Pope wished to give over writing poetry,- and 
Johnson his Ramblers ; and I do not see why a 
clergyman may not live in privacy and prepare for 
his future state. Many doubts are started upon 
the pcnnt of retirement of a clergyman. He is to 
remain as an example for his faith, and for the 
encouragement of his flock. Aaron and Moses 
continued in their office until they were dismissed 
by death ; also Samuel and David ; Elijah, Elisha 
and the Prophets ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; 
and so also thousands, according to the history 
of the Church. Such are examples and arguments. 
But when you are not well satisfied with curates, 
and curates are deputies, — and what says Burnet? 
* There are no deputies in Hell!' — then I think 
that Bishop Burnet would say, when you are worn 
out and past duty retire and resign and let the 
church be supplied with fit and able men." 

He continues the subject, January 15, 1846 : — 

"My way of expressing things is in extreme 
cases, and then the errors are seen at once. A 
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young man in his vigour and strength and activity 
appears to me preferable to an aged man worn out 
with studies and labours. The aged may have 
wisdom and experience, and his ministry and in-^ 
structions have greater weight and consequence; 
but the young miniater will be more pleasing and 
taking by his manner and activity with all the en- 
ergy of youth. Now my wish to retire is for the 
benefit of the people ; for at m^y very best I can 
only half serve the churches, the other half must 
lie upon the curate ; and if he is an improper cha-^ 
racter, the state of the parish soon discovers a great 
falling off in piety* , , * Surely an aged 
minister worn out with studies and active labours 
through the long period of nearly fifty years may 
be ready to resign and retire, and take a few days 
rest, and prepare for his everlasting state. Pope 
said, * I have done with the world, I wish now to 
make ready for my eternal state; I have waited 
upon my aged mother and nursed her as an infant, 
which has been the greatest pleasure and happi- 
ness of my life.' Johnson said, * I have written 
too much.' * So you have,' said George III, <if you 
had not written so weliP 

No one can think more of a mother than my- 
self, though I lost her when she was forty, and 
I four. I cannot plead like Pope or Johnson for 
resignation and retirement , but if large numbers of 
sermons will tell anything in my favour, my first 

P 
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^«r^* $ffiiia» were all written in fhaa 
^-^.^ si^:3^ur K-v jKVW TiDigeTs, and they were of 
^xv, ^'fevt. ai>i ir at lius time I should desire to 
«mf^Mf rtiwr iaiuruge^ or their matter, I cannot 
ai> ii «k^w ^"it ^ooxai: ot j^, and an Understand- 
»^ >ahioh 1 6:jJ « weakoiing ercry day." 

hi ^V N\k^«-ii^ Ajiil or May he intended to 
*jN^i a aKVith j» C&Toa. partly with his fbnner 
*.v<. ;Min:x w N^w4Tt« whe» he had a brother 
jttvl jh^nS*^^ , Ac aawr wt± "three fine boys jnst 
*v4 od^x^h ^> ^> ^^ A jaciv>x kept by a Mistress. 

*l>,*> i>JvNA>«N£ x^sit nerer cime off; the reason 

>fc h> , >5i }i',X''rtii vft 4 ktwr* Aiu^st 15, 1846 : — 

'* I {s:t x'dT «x X iw: th» spring, for I was and 
jm\ tAT trvvi*, ^TfCI . ir^o I w4$ afraid of being taken 
ill ^v> tV t\W.* F>ta jsihost v^ameys make me 
I*kU> ix^ i\i> h^d. s\^ thit when I step down from 
the trAp-cin I ir^ w>a^^. Y tv> tall. We have had a 
S«^t difvAl v>r $klM«$« a^vi as Mr. Orger is only in 
devju\>a's vATCrt^ Se cinrjoc administer the Sacra- 
UKi^c. tX>c l>u:y <« S;2r»jAY$ is quite enough for 
UK'. My bnfsith uils i Nk^i'.king up a hill overcomes 
me ; and ev^Mi on ;e\l^I ground twv^ miles an hour 
is almost mow than I cam penonn. I reel very 
unlit to take Ion*: K^umex-s : but >H?t I should much 
like to see \our little tamily. But I have entirely 
put off my northern visit until next spring. Yet as 
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your brother would like to see some of the west* 
ern counties, could you not both contrive to see 
me, and look round this neighbourhood for a few 
days and then return? You know what accom- 
modations I could make you, and I should be 
happy to see your brother. 

Mr. Orger gives great satisfaction ; he is very 
attentive in aU the duties of the parish, is a close 
rea der, and therefore is making improvement, and 
I am very happy in having his assistance," 

The above invitation was accepted, and his visi- 
ters found him apparently in fair health* He did 
not indeed spare himself either as host or vicar, and 
continued to take a part in, the services and other 
ministrations of the church as long as he was abje. 
His intention of visiting Nottinghamshire was not 
carried out as he did not live to see another spring. 

He bought the cloth for his last suit of clothes 
in the Market Square, Salisbury, as was his wont, 
of a draper who kept a stall there, and with whom 
he always dealt. Settle could discourse on the vir- 
tues of woad as a mordant, and when buying cloth 
he would handle it with the experienced manner 
of an adept ; thus showing some reminiscences of 
the cloth trade. It was currently reported that 
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awing to his bring smaller in size than any otiier- 
man in his parish^ ta whom he could give his cast 
off clothes, he always instructed Grant, the parish 
tailor, to give them additional width, in order that 
they might be of some use when he h^d done with 
them« A few ycjars afterwards. Canon Bennett 
had a long conversation with Bishop Hamilton 
about Settle,, and his remark^ wh^a h^ was told of 
his wearing clothes too large for him because the 
man torwhom he gave his old clothes was a bigger 
man than himself, was — -** That is the greatest act 
of charity of which I have ever heard." This 
story is given on the authority of Canon Bennett 
and Mr, Orger, who both had every opportunity 
of knowing the facts -, there are however persons, 
who were young in Mr. Settle's time, who dis- 
credit it because they cannot no,w i«member him 
in loose? or ill-fitting garments,. 

His appearance was that of the gld fashioned 
country parson; he wore a broad-skirted tailed 
coat, with breeches and gaiters, which was the 
ordinary dress at the beginning of the century, 
but looked quaint when a quarter of it had passed 
away, Th? gaiters were disp^ns.Qd vsrx^ indoor §1 
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when his stout woollen hose were visible. His 
few grey hairs were brushed back, gjiving him ^ 
venerable aspect. 

On Sundays, it w^ a sight ta see the smock<« 
frocked vill^ers who. Ic^tere^ ii^ the church yard 
and round the church pprch ^ the la$t bell» make 
way for the vicar and lipe the p^thj^ touching their 
hats as he passed by them inta church, A simple 
priest among a simple flock of forty or fifty years 
ago. Simple in lif^ and guile^ not in understand^ 

ing. A vqxj chU4 iu malice, a^fl iu ui^derstanding 
^mau( 

For the last yeai* and a half of his life he had 
^ little maid servant, (now Mrs. Cooper,) sixteen 
years of age, to assist his niece. He left her five 
pounds. She says that after he was taken ill, but 
before he kept his bed, wh§q the went into his 
room she nearly always found hifla on his knees. 
When he becanae worse, his schoolmistresses, the 
Misses Read, women of sixty years of age, were 
engaged to attend upon him. Only two or threes 
other persons were admitted to his room, for he 
loved quiet and could not bear the fatigue of con- 
versadQn. 
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One very interesting circumstance took phee 
during his last illness. Soon after he had taken to 
his bed, he was in a very desponding state about 
himself. He said that in early life he had been 
guilty of profane swearing and felt that this sin 
had never been forgiven. This made him despond. 
Mr. Orgcr was afraid this might have a bad effect 
on some of his dissenting parishioners if they got 
hold of it, and at once communicated with his 
friend Canon Bennett, who advised him to pur- 
suade his vicar to receive the Holy Communion, 
and not to distress him by talking to him on the 
subject of his despondency. He did so, and Canon 
Bennett went and gave him his last Communion, 
which he received with great devotion, and then 
nothing more was heard of the unforgiven sin. 

One day, he repeated with great feeling Her- 
rick\s lines : — - 

** When the priest his last has prayed. 
And I nod to what is said 
*Cause my speech is now decayed. 
Sweet Spirit comfort me." 

Mr. Orger was ordamed priest at Salisbury 
on Sunday, February 28, and was consequently 
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obliged to be absent a few days. Mr. Settle was 
much pleased when he returned and said that the 
Bishop had inquired after him. We have a proof 
of the great regard he had for his curate, in the 
fact that only a short time before his death, and 
unknown to Mr, Orger, he signed a paper asking 
for the living for him. 

He had always lived so much to himself, and 
in so retired a manner, that when his nephew was 
summoned to his bedside, it was doubtful whether 
his presence was a source of very great comfort to 
him^ 

Always reserved, his extreme humility would 
not permit him to speak much of himself. Only 
to Mr, Johnson he mentioned some instances of 
Gk)D's great mercy to him, which he gave him per- 
mission to make use of after his decease-, but, he 
said, "to magnify the Grace of God, not to praise 
me." After an illness of several weeks' duration 
borne with great patience and submission, during 
which he exhibited many evidences of simple, and 
child-like faith, he entered into rest on March 12, 
1847. Thus departed a good man, of irreproach- 
able life, in very many respects, not to say all,; 
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admirably fitted for the post in life he occupied*^ 
and for whom, if one had to be selected, none per* 
haps better could have been designed than that of 
pastor of a country parish. 

At his funeral, his nephew, a Yorkshireman,. 
introduced a custom unknown in.Jthe south. Each 
of the company had a bunch of rosemary and a 
small cake given him. This was the only funeral 
"baked meat." It should be noted that in those 
days flowers were not made use of > in this country 
to adorn graves. 

He wished to be buried between two godly 

shepherds, "So," he said, "the three shepherds 

should lie together." But somehow his wish was 

not carried out. His grave in the churchyard is 

covered with a flat stone ; his age is not recorded 

on it, according to his own request. For what has. 

age to do with the better land ? What mention of 

years can be connected with the possessors of an 

ageless eternity ? The age of the deceased is never 

found in ancient inscriptions, — 

"For they reckon not by months and years 
Where he is gone to dwell." 

Funeral Sermons were preached on March 2I> 
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in the morning, at Berwick St. James, by the Rev* 

J. G. Orger, and in the evening, at Stoke, by thp 

Rev. J. H. Johnson, vicar of Tilshead, 

Canon Bennett, who says that he wi^ much 

improved by Mr. Settle's great hpliaess ^d self^ 

denial, writes thus, of him ,^-^- 

"His humility ai^d doubts about his final salva-^ 
tion, on his death-^bed,^ were very striking to me ; 
and I have often comforted such people who knew 
him, and who were desponding about then^selves, 
by telling them that vEven Mr, Settle feared for 
himself, and that they must not be c^% dqwn by 
fears, but should ia all humility trust in Qod's 
mercy through Christ.' Just about the same time 
a notorious sinner died here [Maddington] full of 
self-confidence an4 assurance of glory* whU^ the 
holy and humble minded man of Gop^^the holiest 
these villages perhaps have ever known-^rr^was fear-i 
ing and doubting ^bout finding pardou and accept-, 
ance with God. But his doubts have comforted 
very many whose deathbeds I have ministered i^t/* 

And we have the testimony of two of Ws pa-i 

rishioners, still living. One of them says that he 

was "a most worthy, conscieixtious man^ attending 

assiduously to his duties every way/^ The other : 

** He was one of the very excellent of the earth, 

A more consistent chi^racter, or one more thorough 
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OPINIONS ON DIVERS SUBJECTS. 




|R. SETTLE was a man of dear intellect 
and sound judgment. On account of 
his diffidence and great humility he too 
frequently deferred to the opinions of others -, but 
when he gives us his own thoughts on any subject, 
we find that they are the logical deductions of no 
ordinary mind, and are marked by good, sound 
sense. Again, he speaks out with no uncertainty 
when he thinks it his duty to denounce wrong- 
doing, — whether it be lukewarmness which he 
rebukes, (see page 93), immorality, or anything 
savouring of abuse of public trust. 

On the subject of pews and appropriated sit« 
tings, he writes, — 
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**l remember that the fine church of New 
fi upon Trent was filled with strife and sundry h 

■|i suits about the rights of sittings and pews, a 

)1 locks and bolts were placed on all the pews, ; 

I' malice and ill-will filled the hearts and minds of 

■ 

the parishioners. Such parishes are unfortun 
and eYery clergyman must be uncomfortable \ 
resides in such places. Nor do I like churcl 
one part for the rich, and one part clearly i 
distinctly marked and appropriated for the pc 
Depend u*pon it, nothing so much tends to fill 
Meeting-houses." 

In 1843, he was opposed to the suppress 
of a Welsh Bishopric* 

**I hope the two Bishopricks of St. Asaph ; 
Bangor will not be united. Our Bishop has b* 

* The late Prince Consort and Lord Powis took opposite i 
on the question of the union of the two Sees, and through the 
wearied exertions of the latter, St. Asaph was saved. In 1 847 
were both put up for the vacant Chancellorship of the Unrvei 
of Cambridge, and the following verses were circulated. It sh 
be borne in mind that the Prince had introduced into the Am 
hat of a new pattern. 

Prince Albert on this side, Lord Powis on that. 
We will not say which is the brighter; 

But we give up the youth who invented a hat 
For the man who rescued a wtHre. 

Then why, ye Collegiate Heads do ye run 
Into all this Senate House bother. 

Can it be that the man who invented the one 
Has a share in dispensing the other? 
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powerful and honest in opposing such a measure. 
Why not appoint at once a Bishop of Manchester ? 
Really what a mass of population ! Even millions 
of souls ; and, as appears, funds amply sufficient. 
Our Government seems always stingy with respect 
to the Church and the erection of churches ; all 
writers show that no less a number than 150 new 
churches, each capable of containing 2000 souls, 
are required every year. What is to become of 
England? A few years back, the objection was, 
— the National Schools are making the people too 
learned ; you must stop ; we shall be a nation of 
philosophers; no mechanics, no servants, no la- 
bourers, nor ploughmen. Now, all is ignorance, 
barbarism, heathenism ! ! What wide extremes ! 
Surely there might be found a happy mean, and a 
state and condition of safety." 

The Rev. James Fawcett of Leeds published a 
series of Joseph Milner's sermons in a lithographed 
form. (Mr. Walsh subscribed for a copy in his 
usual going on credit fashion.) Mr. Settle is highly 
indignant at the idea of Milner's sermons being 
published in that manner. 

"Suppose that it were possible to consult Mr. 
Milner himself, he would not object to the publi- 
cation of any or of all his sermons, but he would 
to the way in which it is proposed to publish them. 
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nte war is iecskmu dor das people aie not ti> 
\xiaw rhar die pceacher is nor r e ading his own ser> 
tiiim» bnc joucher maoi s.. Toa mnember C6wper 
via Dk^. Tmsifir^} iennansy n g i tiea — I should sxj 
pmteti — in d^^zag lines to cfaeceive the eye of die 
;$p«!aafs2r. Cawper is imSgqant^ wrathfu l in die 
exnein&* T!xe y^stj act or primdog in Italics is 
tu vieceiTe JBd cq escipe v&tfictuo. No man ever 
mure ^cron^y abhorred deceit than Mr. MOner." 

Sac& 3: pobficatHxr is to be vieprecated, it b not 
only a decat^ bat an encooragement to idleness. 
On the other hand, if a preacher of aTerage ability 
were, week after week, to propoond his own ideas 
only, his hearers would soon weary of the dreary 
uniformity of dulness. The diGgent pastor ought 
not only to study standard theology, but also to 
read the best modem sermons, so that he may be 
able to keep up the interest of his people by set- 
ting forth <Jd truths in a form ever attractive by 
its variety- 

But, as to the language, Mr. Settle tells us that 
sermons must be — 

** Plain, popular, and adapted to the minds of the 
people ; such will tell and have great effect. You 
cannot be too plain. What are all the outlines dk' 

* In -The Time-Piece." 
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sermons in the New Testament ? Why discourses, 
common conversation -, aad well understood by the 
hearers, even Gentiles, who knew nothing of the 
Sacred Writings. And it is the same now, and you 
will ever find it ao. Therefore^ never ^^x. fine 
thoughts, fine words, fine periods, but have good 
sense ; that is indeed m^esty, graqdeur, and true 
sublimity. 

There is not much room for fancies and vague 
opinions where Eternal Life or Eternal Death are 
at stake. The salvation of the soul is the most 
serious concern of ^very man, ^nd if we can so 
prevail with men as to make th^ one thing need- 
ful the principal concern, we then shall have partly 
accomplished the grand object of our ministry." 

On the doctrine of Justiftc^tioq by F^i^ h^ 
remarks : — •■ 

"With respect to Faith, by which the penitent 
sinner is justified, it is well worth your while to 
endeavour to have a clear knowledge of its nature. 
You will obtain that knowledge from the first six 
Homilies in the first Book of Homilies ; and you 
cannot read any author for better information. You 
will find that man is sinful by birth, and in life and 
in deed. (See Art : ix, *Of Original Sin.*) Then, 
actual sins, and a sense — a deep sense of his sin, 
and that the wages of sin is death, (Rom: vi, vii,) 
twofold death — of the body and of the soul; and 
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salvation ? He is answered from every part of the 
Old and New Testaments, Yes. And he is directed 
to the Saviour, and to place his faith and his trust 
in Him ; and the Saviour endows him with the new 
principle of spiritual life, and being in possession 
of that new principle, he will seek to do good, he 
will bring forth good works, and he will preach 
the necessity of good works which will proceed 
from true faith ; there will be love to God and love 
to man ; this will be keeping the commandments. 
And here you have the right order — Repentance, 
Faith, Holiness. Such are my doctrinal views, 
and such, I do not hesitate to say, are the evident 
doctrines of our Church." 

He was not opposed to the grant to Maynooth, 
he says concerning it : — 

" The dissenters are making a great stir about 
Maynooth. I have nothing to say on the subject, 
except that I hope that the grant may ultimately do 
much good. If you will look back into the history 
of the Reformation in Saxony and in England you 
will find that the reformation arose from the heads 
of the Church themselves, as from Luther and 
Cranmer, and their fellows ; and if the Irish Church 
should have a reformation, you may depend upon 
it, the reformation will and must begin and emanate 
from the heads of the Irish Church themselves. 
This has ever been the case in England, and on the 

R 



C'ttciwac ikiu v; sanr iiayr dot if tbe RomiD 
C^nok ctR^ jr jjsanc jo^beneredncitedy they 
«-ii ii^icnk^ rt%» icBaaac poop^ and tben preju- 
.;3V!f VTiI ^:uissi. HUT se auiie icxxriaes of Fbpery 
>»s&i >f ?!S9K«^ rv^m :k ann^ of the poor deln- 
c«c 3<co%»r. Aaii ic I tow sac Sir Ri4)ert Fed's 
ifc^n tej O Pii >«^ X jc iKC Tssrr bmrtiifTal to the people 

K>i :i>r .x:3k»^ iiim:> bif iimr Skcd tbe Cadidic 

- TSi' IVfc cc W*5aiprcai jai Sir Robert Fed 
bcvxt^j^ec iii :^ ineiKsc:^ ;. k v» to be a soothing 
4:^ b:!<vt!»^ 3Ki&j^:c;¥« ^xc csx God be pleased with 
$:n^ Caccikvx^ id X rrcc»C£ic FuSament? Eng- 
jjLsi hi> S^»: jooiiniC iv>vt:w:srJ erer since that 

**\\^u v:n.^w oivi zaec ripest the same thing; 
jmJ 1 trr.r\ r^i: ocr IN?ei.>, ini Wellingtons^ and 
GrihiHi^, hive >o leiz-ec rowxrds Rome that the 
Church irself i$ jeinL^g thi: waiy. That is a bad 
sign. The top v*f the ChuTv± should stand per* 
pendicuIjLr to the roundjiCioQ. We should be firm, 
and nerer decline rro3i the protectant doctrine. 
Sinners should be convinced or their sins, and then 
by repentance and roith come to CmasT for remis- 
sion and forgiveness ; and by the aid of the Holt 
Spirit bring forth good works. So, I have ever 
and still do teach and preach the Gospel." 
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In 1844, ^'^ Hook m^de 1^ proposition for the 
division of the vicarage of Leeds, one of the con- 
ditions being that the floors of ail the churchy in 
the parish should he free and unappropiated. Mr, 
Settle was much interested in ^his scheme ;t^ 

"Surely, Dr, Hqok is a well-wisher to the 
Church, and offers to be a great benefactor to the 
populous parish of Leeds. I suppose that the liv- 
ing is twelve or fourteen hundred pounds a year ; 
and to divide th^ value, and give half tp the new 
thirty vicarages is an act of a geQerous and noble 
mind. Have you any idea wh^t will he the value 
of the new vicarages ? I suppose that the value in 
a good measure will depend upon the fees, and the 
half value of the vicarage, as it is now, will go 
to make part of the endowment. Well, I dq not 
know what to say , the great yic^ir of Leeds will 
shrink down iAto a plain country parson, How- 
ever I think that the dissenters will not mnch like 
Dr. Hook's new measure, and they will labour 

hard in order to keep up their present standing and 
influence." 

He saw cause to modify the opinions he once 

held concerning University education. Speaking 

of Cambridge, he says : — ■■ 

** There are the learned, there the wisest, the 

worthiest and best of men •, there is the old and 

Rf 
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ancient seat of learning which has raised England 
far above all other kingdoms. You have your de^ 
grees of honour which qualify and bear you inta 
the highest society, both at home and abroad. As 
for other G>lleges — London, Lampeter,^ Durham^ 
etc., all puff, at best but Grammar Schools, I voll 
tell you that neither the time nor the money is lost, 
but that everything will return with a reversionary 
interest. I do not lament my time which I passed 
at Cambridge, for I am receiving advantage every 
day. I will tell you how^ My thoughts at best 
are, and ever were, looser, loose, unfixed, all ima- 
gination ; but Cambridge sobered them, and even 
now still sobers and fixes them. Pray do not va^ 
lue education by cheapness, nor compare clerk's 
salaries with curates' incomes ; for the compariaon 
is upon a false ground. The clerks are but at best 
confined in drudgery, but curates are engaged in 
the pages of history, and in the records and rolls 
of fame and honour, to say nothing of the divine 
Volume whose sacred truths lead and conduct them 
to the mansions of Immortality," 

He was very energetic in denouncing all French 
things and ways, and he sometimes in his sermons 
spoke of the French people in a manner that was 
amusing to persons who were not brought up in 
the time of the wars of the French Revolution. A,t 
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the same time, he was very earnest in his praise . 
of the English Constitution, and in loyalty to the 
Queen. If any political subject was discussf>d im 
Parliament which was, as he thought^ injurious or 
revolutionary, he was warm a^.d eager in denounc- 
ing it. He was equally annoyed when anything 
occurred which tended to inflame the p^sions of 
the populace or engender discontent. 

Living as he did in an agricultural district, he 
naturally made frequent allusions to farming pros<« 
pects. We leani ftom his letters that in February 
1843, farmers were beginning to experience diffi-* 
Culties from the low prices qf cgra and stock, Hej 
also mentions— 

"Sudden and great changes in all ranks of so- 
ciety. . . Men who have money will not, 
and dare not, venture to trade on speculation, All 
people seem to think that there is no probability 
of better times. Then what ^re men to do ? why 
(:omply with the depression ; he who has £500 a 
year should live at th^ ratQ of f 250, Every one 
should come down one half, and accustom himself 
to a lower income, and England will still be a bles-* 
sed and happy kingdom. These are my sentiments ^ 
and I think they are founded upon good and sound 
reason." 
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As examples of his terse and pithy sayings, we 
may take the following. Speaking one day of the 
tradespeople, he said, "Sir, they don't know how 
little they can do, or how much they can charge." 
Stonehenge was on the borders of his parish, and 
being familiar with it he saw nothing amazing in 
its big stones. ** They talk so much" he said, "of 
the wonders of Stonehenge, why, Sir, many of the 
stones in Solomon's Temple were of much larger 
dimension."* 

An instance of his discipline should not be pas<- 
sed over. A woman in Stoke had two or three 
illegitimate children, to the vicar's great indignation 
and distress. He solemnly warned her, and told 
her that if she ever had another bastard he would 
give her a punishment that should not be forgot- 
ten. Another bastard was before long presented 
for baptism by the woman, and when he made the 
entry in the Register, in the column for " Quality, 
Trade, or Profession," he wrote Lewdness^ in his 
clearest writing. "Lewd woman," is twice entered 
under the same head in the case of women who 
apparently had had more than one illegitimate child. 

* Three times as large. 
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VERSES ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 




IHORTLY before his death, Mr. Settle 
destroyed his sermons and manuscripts^ 
One sermon only, in the possession 
of a friend, is believed to have escap^, as well as 
some verses which Mrs. Knckqey, of Berwick St, 
James, has preserved, ai^d had bound up.i|^ a very 
handsome volume. These verses consist of about 
thirty pieces, addressed to members of the Pinckney 
family, and are nearly all thankoflerings for various 
gifts to the. school-children, and wntteii in their 
name. These are not the only verses he wrote, 
for he had put some local legend into rhyme ; and 
in one of his last letters, being in a humorous vein, 
}if asks, " Are you poetical ? Why shoqld we qq^ 
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send into the world a few lucid productions and 
get a name?*' 

The following verses are selected from Mrs. 
Pinckney's volume ; they are not in any instance, 
whole compositions, but extracts from the pieces 
chosen. These will suffice to give ai) idea of the 
style az>d mattert 



THE SAMPLER, 

From an address of thanks to Miss Jane [now Mrs^ 
Pinchney^ for the Sandler which she made and pre^^ 
sented to the village and school of Berwick St. James ^ 
for the use of the scholars^ . [[1 824.] 

Accept, Miss Jane, our grateful thanks 

For your most useful boon, 
Your Sampler claims the foremost ranks, 

For taste and beauty shown, , 

The letters full, and clear displayed, 

In order duly ranged. 
Show forth the genius of your head — 

The work of yppr neat hand. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL, 



In Berwick stands a village school — 
A house most dean and neat ; 

Before die door is dug a pool, 
Whose water is most sweet. 

Around the house a garden 's placed, 
In which is reared a bower. 

With hyacinth and woodbine graced, 
And many a fragrant flower, 

A hawthorn hedge stands on a bank 
Most beauteous to behold, 

At foot of which, grows many a rank 
Of flowers as bright as gold« 

Within this most delightful place 
The children sing and play ; 

The sun here smiles with glorious' face, 
And seems to wish to stay« 
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And well may he, who in his round 
More lovely sight ne'er sees 

As when he stops to see this ground,. 
And children at their ease. 

O Pinckney ! *tis of thy own boon 

That all this joy is given ; 
The school 's a favour of thine own,. 
'HI The garden too, — a heaven ! 






The nvisb sincere. 

May all the youth that here are reared' 
Be decked with every grace ; 

May they for virtues be revered. 
And grow a worthy race ! 

And oh ! when death shall come at last 
I May flowers their graves adorn, 

t Which summer's heat or winter's blast 

Leave bright as rising mom ! 
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LIGHT AND LIFE, 



To Robert Pinckney^ Esq. the following verses are ad" 
dressed by the boys of the school in Berwick St. James , 
for the present tf^ woollen hose at Whitsuntide^ 1824, 
as a mark of their respect and gratitude^ 

The Sun, that rises in the east 

Is a most glorious sight ; 
The crimson clouds which gild the west 

Are formed by his light. 

As morning beams of light advance, 
The darkness hastes away ; 

On distant hills the shadows dance 
Before departing day. 

Delightful are the streams of light 
Which o'er the earth are spread, 

They scatter darkness from the sight, 
And joy and gladness shed. 
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The mind that's stored with Scripture li^hr 
Will quit the darker shade. 

Will flee from error's thickest night. 
And view the Truth displayed. 

Those floods of light, which never dose. 

On all men richly fall ; 
But legs warm clothed in woollen hose 

Are gifts from* Berwick Hall. 

Such gifts, so great, we will requite 

By gratitude sincere, 
With swift returns,, like day and night,. 

Throughout the circling year. 

We'll fear our God, we'll serve our king. 
To PiNCKNEY we'll stand true,. 

Nor apples steal, nor egg, nor wing, . 
But lawful deeds pursue. 

His fields we'll plough, his corn we'll reap. 
No balks,** we'll ever- make ; 

We'll constant guard his fleecy sheep. 
And fishes in his lake. 

« Rl<lge« of Imnd left unpkMghed. 
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His horses, on whose nostrils stand 
Pearl drops like morning dew, 

Shall have no stripe from whip or wane) 
While yoked to t}i^ plough. 

We are to virtues doi|bly pFessfd, 

As we have fully proved j 
Qur minds find peace, our bodies rest, 

prpni bein^ warnJjr clothed, 



1 
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WOOLLEN HOSE. 

7^ ttittikjit ^BtrweJt &; James return their beartf 
tlsmki to Rait. Pincituy, ^q.far Us handsome dona^ 
ttm >/ W'sofln. Hose, Hnpfnumlay, May 1$, 1826.. 

We boys, retuni most grateful thanks 

For fine thick vooUen hose. 
Which will be warm in winter's damps, 

!.> ji>Qatii from frosts and snows. 
ITieit \.\>k>uT grey, as morning's eye. 

All nude of combing wool , 
t\w Ust^ they time itself defy. 

They're knit so firm and fnlL 

S.>ttkif AbenkvnV tt^eoioos dame, 

Wtww ey« wxs br^;fac and dear. 
Ulk«« att SMch hwe a mbler fame 

■ tiig^rit Scottish p«eer. 
e uui: da ever iireax 
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The hose of far-famed Aberdeen 

Before all others stand. 
None such on Cheviot hills are s^n, 

I^Ior all Northumberlandy 
Nor in poor Kendal's ancient town. 

Where hose have long been made. 
Nor Nottingham, where 'tis well known 

Hose forms the staple trade« 

Nor Leicester^ of less noble fame, 

Whose earls moved Henry's spleen,* 
Who humbly works the Stocking-frame 

And envies Aberdeen, 
But Aberdeen ! thy fame remains 

For knitted hose, well wrought j 
And simple are thy well-earned gains, 

And honour which you sought. 

Qby would our maids be archf and keen 

To learn the knitting trade. 
And equal far<-famed Aberdeen 

In hose for durance made! 

^ Simon de Montford, eari of Leicester, took the lead in a rebel* 
fioo against Henry IH. 1258-65. tifs eldest son afterwards made 
•IB attempt to Ibment discord. 

f^niitdbss; Gonswmiuite. 
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We stripling boys of Berwick School 
Shall hail, with joy sincere. 

Their hose, stout knit, of Wiltshire wppl^, 
Gifts of our patron here. 

For whom, iadustrious as the bee,^ 

Or still more labouring ant, 
We ne'er will spend a summer's day 

But think on winter's want ; 
Save Whltmonday, our festal tiine. 

When gay, we shall be seen 
In hose so new, so qeat, so trim. 

All made at Aberdeen, 

Then maids in bonnets pink and green. 

And boys in hose, full dress. 
At church, in prayer, we shall be seen^ 

That heaven our friends may bless \ 
That seasons may all blessings pour. 

While earth and skies remain. 
And multiply tenfold their store. 

And life and health si^staiQt 
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TALKING ANIMALS. 



To Mr. Robert Pinckney^ Junior^ Berwick Sf^ Jamei^ 

Count Buffqi^, in a work profQt|n()>* 
Wrote on all beasts which tread the groand| 

Whose lion leads the train. 
And birds which mount the lofty skies, 
And repdles, aqd on butterflies, ' 

And gshes in th^ a^aip, 

linnanis, a most learned §wede»t 
Classed intp order every breed. 

And every herb and flower ; 
But each passed by the charming part — : 
They taught no beast the speaking ^rt» 

That lay beyond their power, 

* First ToLume published, 1749; first edition completed, 1767, 
f fits great work, Swedes Platdarum, was first published in 1753, 

Tz 
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But iEsop^ in pure classic Greek, 
Taught every creature well to speak 

In many a merry tale ; 
And Phaedrus too, in Latin tongue, 
Taught beasts to apeak in fabled song. 

Whose pleasures never fail. 

Then read not Buffon or Macloc,* 
Whose beasts are silent as a block. 

Save ^sop be at hand; 
Then you will hear each creature speak 
In Latin, or in ancient Greek, 

Which soon you'll understand. 

* J, Macloc, the compiler of a po|»ular book on Natural Histor|r 
published in 1 8 1 3. 
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SLEEP, 



To Robert Pinckneyy Esq, and all the ladies Jair^ the 
villagers of Berwick S/. James request the acceptance 
of their sincere thanks for the present of Coverlets^ 
Quilts 9 Counterpanes and Rugs, Cf>riftfnas^ 1 826. 

Hail balmy sleep I thou friend to all. 
Thy visits ne*er are pdd in vain ; 

Whatever treads this earthly ball 

Seeks thy relief, a,nd e^se frgm paiA, 

The mind of everything that breathes 
Has tried all arts to gain thy aid — : 

The moss, the fleece, the rushy wreaths. 

The spreading branch, or hawthorn shade, 

Then chaff, or flocks, or feathers light. 

Or down as fine as silkworm's threads, 

And blankets warm, and linen white, 

And rugs, with tassel knops, for b^ds, 
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COMFORTS ij^ siq:i^ess, 



^n attempt to return a grateful remembr^f^e to Roberf 
Pinckney, Esq* of Berwick St. James, and Frances 
his wifcy for their many kind acts to m^ durif$g my 
severe indisposition in March, lS^8. 

Whatever bliss eicpands the breast 
When verdant spring appears. 

By you that bliss was all expressed, 
To lengthen out my years. 

Whatever richest nature yields. 

In vale, or hill, ox grove ; 
From herds and flocks, or waving |ields, 

You pfFered me in love. 

You opened all your garden stQres— ^ 

Fruits of delicious taste, 
And mingled their united powers 

Tp make a rich repast, 
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You, herbs of potent virtue sent — 

This love flowed from your heart — ^ 

Whose draughts, to raise the impotent. 
Are made by chemic art. 

And jellies of the choicest kind 

Enriched with lemon juice. 
And Ceylon's stores of nut or rind. 

Your love did all produce. 

E'en charity, with all her train. 

Attended at your feet 
With stores in baskets, all were fain 

To prove your love most sweet. 

For all your love so kindly shown. 
Accept my thanks and prayer — 

Your acts of love I now must own 
In each revolving year.* 

* Mr. Settle did not merely thank his friends for any present 
made to him, he always returned it before long in the shape of ik. 
book or some other equivalent. He thus retained a fteling of in«- 
dependence, but people left off making him presents. 
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GOOD WISHES FOR THE CHURCH'S 

INCREASE. 



When spring puts forth its vital powers. 
And branches twine o*er verdant bowers 

All hearts exult with praise. 
But 'tis a far more lovely sight 
When infant years with age unite 

To hallow Sabbath days. 

Where rivers flow, where sweep the gales, 
Through marshy grounds or swampy vales. 

Health glides on wind and stream * 
Nor has the Church less power to give 
That saving health by which men live 

Through God's enlivening beam. 

Wild nature e'en man's culture owns ; 
And sterile lands begirt with towns 
More beautiful appear. 

^<£ven in oiarshes, good water and fresh air conduce to health. 

U 
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S09 from the Church those lights are shed 
Which fallen man, to glory lead — 

Ta crowns immortal wear. 

• 

The Gospel shines in desert scenes — 
Surrounds the Church with evergreens,. 

And trees of growth divine. 
The truculence of men refines. 
The bramble turns, to spreading vines 

Whose leaves the Church entwines. 

Then, where we see God's temples rise. 
We hail as blessings from the skies 

His richest gifts to man. 
The barren soil rich fruit soon bears, 
The dreary rock sweet verdure wears — 

'Tis all of heaven's plan. 

May churches then, more thickly stand — 
The graceful bulwarks of our land. 

Towers of Eternal Truth. 
May infidels soon change their creed ^. 
And libertines renounce with speed 

Their sins of rapid growth. 
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MODESTY, 

from an address of thanks for Bonnets given to ^h^ 
school girls y Whitsuntide^ 1 826, 

The LiONy by his fiery glare^ 

Debases much his fan^e 
When he, with anger's frantic stare^ 

Leaps bounding on \as game. 
And ladies now their heads adorn. 

And this from year to year. 
Lest they expose their face to scorn, 

If they no bpnnet wear. 

And bonnets have this moral use-rr 

They check the gazing eye. 
And turn each maid to a recluse. 

Both modest, coy, and shy? 
For they at first were mad^ to shs^de 

Th^ beauties of the face, 
Nor suffer sunbeams to invade 

Tp spoil a single grace. 
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Which fenzLes soqq (fispby; 

Y j3 ciiia*x, would hoc, sutcIt bind 
Their spirits blithe and gay. 

' Tis now the happy festal tide 

When erery heart is glad -, 
Each home pours forth its household pride 

In gayest robes well clad. 

The sweetest maids in new frocks dressed^ 
All made with their own hands — 

Purple and white, with darkened vest — 
They shine like ch^ri^b-bands. 
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Bright Flora dressed in summer tints. 

And all her flowery tribe, 
Falls short of frocks of richest prints — . 

Our gpfts at Whi^sui^tide, 

We skip and dance with joyoua hearts 
While in the spring of youth ; 

We know we've acted well our parts-—. 
In seamstry made some gr^M^th, 

Our mistress too, l^as reached the heigh| 

Of fame within our school. 
And 'tis our pleasure and delight . 

To fill with joy her soul, 

We'll grow in virtue ^d in skill—- 

Obedient make our aim — 
With gladness, please her pious will, 

And much enhance her name. 

Our benefactors now we'll chepr, 
And sooth their paii^ful >yQund ^ 

pach rolling year, their names revere 
For gifts rich and profound, 
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FUNERAL SERMON* 

BY THE REV. J. G. ORGER, M.A. 

If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even sc 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him. — I Thrssalonians iv. 14* 




I HE truth, that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead, and shook off the power of 
the grave, was as it were the hinge of 
belief — ^the turning point of faith, that opened the 
minds of men to Christianity. It was no hard mat- 
ter for them to give credit to His death, for death 
is the general decree passed upon all men. But 
His rising again and loosing Himself from corrup- 
tion, as it was the most improbable thing that men 
could picture, so when its truth was proved by 

* Preached at Berwick St. Jafties on Sunday, March 21, 1847. 
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neglect the ordinances formed to instruct you, or 
slight God's messages sent to teach you, you can- 
not help, do what you will» feeling and knowing 
that after this life, with all its cares and toUs and 
vain pleasures, is past and gone, you will have to 
live again in another world. But the Gentiles who 
lived before our Lord came upon the earth, had 
never heard of this. They were like men th^t 
walked on still iix darkne^^ until» at leqgth, that 
Light shone forth that was to li(ghten the Gentiles. 

Nothing showed their ignorance of the true na* 
ture and use of Death more than the practices they 
used at the burial of the dead* They had qo hope 
in their death, and were buried out of the sight of 
the living as people who looked tQ nQthiog beyond. 

But you» whose education h^ been h^re in the 
bosom of the Church of God, have been taught 
far other and higher lessons. You know that we 
never lay in the dust,, from whence h^ came, any*- 
one whom Christ has received into Hia Church, 
without expressing our <*suTe aqd certain hope 
of a resurrection to. Eternal Life through our Lord 
Jesus Christ," and also joining our humble hope 
. that he whom we Jay in the grave may be of the 

X 
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Stead if you are obliged to say, " I knew it was 
true and was often told so, and every thing I saw 
reminded me of it. I went to God's House to 
learn that I had a soul, and to pray to Him for His 
girace, and learn from His ministers how I might 
live so as to please Him and be happy when I died, 
but although I did all this and knew this, I could 
never persuade myself to live as if it really was so. 
I, never suffered it to influence my conduct. I 
talked of heaven, yet I seemed to feel that death 
would be the end, and acted as if, after it, there 
would be no more life and no more death. When 
I was young, I feared death because it would take 
away my pleasures ; when I was old I cared less 
about it because I had fewer enjoyments for it to 
deprive me of; but I alway^s looked to it as the 
end, and thought of little if anything beyond it." 

The very end of, the Gospel is the offer of life 
through Jesus Christ; He it was Who brought 
lif(^ and inunortality to light, and we^ who live in 
the light that He has thus revealed should show 
that we were made for another world by the con- 
stant daily reference of all our actions to this the 
true end of our being. We should not need any 
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extraordinary occasion when mortality is broa^t 
before our view to enforce principles which shoidd 
be the guide of your life. 

Yet we must not let slip an occasion which 
may serve to impress upon us more deeply our own 
condition, and lead us lo reflect upon the duties we 
owe to God in our lives which He has given us. 
The hurry of business, the eare of your families, 
and the seeking a livelihood, may so much engross 
your minds that you cannot pay the attention you 
ought to the National calamity which is now lying 
so heavy upon our land,* but cannot divert yout 
thoughts from a loss which you yourselves have 
but now sustained, and which deserves at your 
hands a degree of consideration which should pro-^ 
duce its frmts in your future lives. 

The last week has brought to his grave one for 
whom we all entertained a high and just respect. 
To some of you he stood in the relation of a friend,, 
to some of a benefactor,, to all in the solemn light 
of a pastor. 

This last alone, even if it had not been accom- 
panied with the high degree of Christian gpaces 

* Famine in Ireland. 
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which marks his intercourse among you, might 
claim at your hands that respect which they who 
serve unto you in heavenly things are entitled to 
xecdve. But, I seriously believe, it is my happy 
task not to lay claim to your hearts* affections on 
the score of duty, for they have run out of them- 
selves without my bidding upon him whose pri- 
vate virtues endeared him to you all. 

I say this, because, such is the natural beauty 
and comeliness of goodness, they who are least 
influenced by it in themselves, cannot withhold 
their testimony to its worth in others. And none 
can look upon the example of another, whose self- 
denial and disinterestedness he has refused to copy, 
without dwelling \nth unmingled admiration upon 
it when death has removed all envious feelings 
from his breast. 

But indeed it was the singular good fortune of 
your pastor to have incurred, while he was yet 
among us, as little envy as it was possible. For 
he took the best means of disarming it in the hu- 
mility and unassuming demeanour of his life, which 
afforded men no handle for the exercise of so evil 
a passion. 
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Some of you have known him all your lives^ 
and can best bear witness to that even, kind, and 
considerate character, which they who have only 
enjoyed his society for a shorter period could not 
fail to notice. 

Tears had laid their snows upon his head, but 
had not chilled the warm and generous sentiments 
which animated him throughout his earthly course. 
And anyone who saw him for the first time in his 
declining years could not but be conscious that he 
was only acquainted with the end of a life in which 
the liberality and self-denial of youthful practice 
was become the habitual temper and delight of a 
more advanced, and failing age. 

The bent of his mind was, eminently, to do 
good to others ; and it is the nature of goodness to 
dispense itself freely, to let itself flow, and make 
all others in some way the better. None could 
come within the circle of his influence without 
feeling himself in some way improved by the asso- 
ciation. Like the fire which warms at the same 
time that it gives light, his conversation imparted 
a glow while it instructed, and you always parted 
from him with the impression on your mind that 
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you had been in the company of a good and most 
excellent man. 

But the force of his influence did not lie in bold 
and loud assumption, which was vehement to do 
good. His goodness was pf that quiet ^d unob- 
trusive kind which only works with years — ^by the 
force of example ratljjer than the use of words ; by 
the sermon of a life rather than the froth of a dis* 
cussion; by the uniform tenor of a long-drawn 
practice rather than the short and impulsive efforts 
of a vigorous and ardent mind. A character of his 
mould produced th<&good he aimed at by imper- 
ceptible degrees, and though his personal influence 
at this or that particular time might be weak, it 
was sure to tell in th^ CQ^rs€ of years, ^qd gather 
strength with age« 

He was not made to come before the world and 
challenge its observation; he shrank into remote 
and quiet corners, and so gave a steadier and truer 
light than if Ib^ had been in more exposed positions, 
And, perhaps, few places could have been better 
suited for the exercise of this his natural turn of 
mind than th^r lot which God assigned him in these 
villages. Hidden from the world, hardly knowq 
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that he might leare them a sober-judging, and dis- 
creet people, esMblished and built up in the faith,, 
not subject to be blown about by every wind of 
doctrine, but walking in the paths our fathers trod^ 
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It was for this reason that he used to dwell in 
admiration upon the scriptural doctrines and Litur<- 
gy of the Church to which we have the privilege 
of belonging. And, indeed, we need not doubt 
its firm position when good men not only support 
it with their words, but defend it with their lives, 

ThQ younger portion of his flock he regarded 
with especial interest. He knew th^ nature of man 
too well to expect that the early and opening years 
of life may be neglected and yet improvement in 
virtue be looked for. He knew it was almost use* 
less to hope for reformation when the habits of vice 
were rooted ; that it was easier to plant good prin- 
ciples in the new and yielding $(^ than to eradicate 
^ces when they had gained a head ^d were occu- 
pying the heart. It was such thoughts as these 
that made him pay such attention to his schools. 

And we shall the Jess wonder at his choice of 

the young of the parish for his peculiar attention, 

when his own character resembled so closely the 

simplicity and the innocence of little children. His 

openness of heart, which had not been sophisticated 

and made distrustful by the deadening intercourse 

with an insidious and selfish world, remained with 

Y 
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him 10 the last, and gsre him that peace of mind 
in voridiy things which suspicious tempers never 
enroy -. and so it happened truly, he could trust his 
rrieads, and was ready to give credit to the pro- 
trs^aons of his neighbour. 

Bat, however admirable in his life, and in his 

nKTCOurse with you his parishioners, he has at last 

je«« called away, not however before he had toiled 

::nf ^.ole of the day. He had done his earthly 

::i,it iaJ it was time for him to receive his wages, 

lou ^^ *^^^ ^^^ ^^^y ^*°^> ^' g^dge at the mercy 

.j ijcc in taking him from this troublesome world. 

4^ ,M*Mge from it was easy. It was only for 

cw -rs>aths that he had felt the burden of old 

,: it -creasing infirmities, which however were 

..tiJvxv w^.th no more pain of body than such 

^ x-s.^ Cv>nimonly produces ; and when at last 

., ■> IV. v.f>on *'the bed of languishing," no pain 

>: -cs* -^t body marked the dosing scene, but 

■,x>v '^ > c^^.1T:2^e with that same quiet com- 

. 'tt 1'" -a-rich he had lived. Ani, as to his 

K--.-. V . V >«-i:> ir. that temper of mind then 
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that he should soon be with Him; this was the 
feeling of his heart and constant prayer. 

Thus in the dosing scene he kept up tho^ uni-^ 
form tenor of his life> and as a fiuthful shepherd 
of the flock entrusted ta his c^re, h^ l^ft us a prq- 
fitable example. 

Let me then address a few words to you upon 
this occasion. The relation which you have borne 
for some time to one who studied your best inte- 
rests and cared for you as his owa family* i(i uow 
ceased. The nK)uth which has sounded warnings 
in your ears is now silent in the grave -, the voice 
which exhorted you to goodness, and a life worthy 
of your faith in Jesus Christ, is no longer heard ; 
the accents with which many cf yQH b^Y^ be§n 
familiar from your childhQod have died away ; the 
life which showed you by its example that there is 
another existence to look forward to has come to a 
close ; but, for all that; his warnings are not lost, 
his exhcrtations will not be in vain, his example 
still remdns — they are imprinted upon your memp- 
ries, they are sealed upon your minds. 

The work of the minister is in the souls of his 
people, and part of this work of your pastor has 
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jpat before him, and part remains to follow him. 
Tiere are many of yon whom his arms enfolded 
when you were receiTed mto God*s Church at your 
baptism, and on whose foreheads he has signed the 
sacred emblem of die Cross, the token of your 
profession. There ar^ many of you whom he has 
instructed in your infancy, and prepared for the 
next step in your Christian course, the solenm rite 
of Confirmation. Some, he has united in God's 
House with the partners of your lives ; and in some 
instances, both fathers and children have made then* 
entrance into the Church through his office and 
ministry. To some he has held out die Body and 
UU^vl yy\ Christ, in the Sacrament of Hb Death. 
IVt \V. ho hi:? pnyevi, and he has instructed all of 
ws: T"^\ri t"^*):? r;:*.r:t. Year lives are in a manner 
^^.^^^. - >»-:-'^ h^ i!Cti:c:5^ i2a1 his work is still 
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me of heaven and exhorted me to walk in such a 
way as would please Gop, that I might be happy 
when I die. He was put over us by God, to 
bring us to Him ; he will one day have to present 
us before Him. He did his part, h^ve I done mine? 
did I heed his warning? did I note his exhortations ? 
have I followed his example ? When he presents 
us to the Fath^e, will he be able tp say, "Of 
these Thou hast given me, hav^ / lost none ?" or 
will many have to upbr^d themselves with having 
lost themselves, with having turned a deaf ear to 
his sound of alarm concerning a judgment to come, 
and having placed a stony heart against his soften- 
ing offers of mercy. 

But it is not in threatenings th^t he would de« 
sire you to be addressed. He would rather draw 
you with the cords of love, and lead you to the 
contemplation of the Master whom he served, and 
of that so great love which gave Him to die for the 
sin of the world. He would rather have you won 
by the thought of that happiness "whigh you may 
enjoy — which is yours if pnly you walk in God's 
ways, being moved thereto by an earnest desire 
to please Him, rather than awed by threats which 
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WINTERBORNE STOKE CHURCH. 




[HE two churches in Wiltshire, in which 
Mr. Settle ministered for thirty years, 
are very interesting buildings. Both 
date from Norman times, and both are cruciform ; 
but with this difference — at Winterborne Stoke the 
tower is central, at the intersection of the nave and 
transepts ; while at Berwick it is at the west end 
of the nave. The north and south doorways of 
St. Peter, Winterborne Stoke, and the south door- 
way of Berwick St. James, are Norman with fine 
zig-zag, and other mouldings. Other portions of 
the buildings are of later date. Berwick St. James 
is remarkable in having a chancel nearly equal in 
length to thcv nave with the transepts ; the chancel 
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fed bjr WSOooE RaEus to At dnnch of St. Peter, 
C€f fkyniiii or JiiuiMffSy ia Nbnundyy and tlios 
becane dependcnr oa its oefl or priory at Hayfing. 
Qd the snppressioa of the alien priories in 14149 
k was granted by Henry V. to the Cartfansian 
monastery of Shene. It was appropriated, and the 
Vicarage endowed at a very early period.* 

The church is longer than that of Berwick St«^ 
James and the chancel rather wider, but the nave 
iff three feet narrower. The chancel was re-built 
ill 1838 by the patron, Lord Ashburton, and the 

* I'ftrt of thu Rectorial tithes have been returned to the benefice 
liy thi* |tra»«iit patron, the lord of the manor, and a grant to meet 
HiIn nrndu by thn EccleiiaNtical Conunisioners, who take a portion 
iirihi* \U\w», 
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following year the other portion of the church was 
repaired. The Church Building Society contribu« 
ted £25 towards the work upon the condition that 
sixty-seven additional sittings should be provided, 
of which thirty-four should be reserved for the 
poor. The following memorandum made by Mr, 
Settle on the flyleaf of one of ^ Heg^ters gpves 
an account of what was done. 

"The parish church of Winterbome Stoke was 
repaired, the floor raised two feet, and new pews 
were made, and 2^ new church porch was buil(, 
and two new stone frame windows were put in on 
each side of the church close up to the gallery, and 
the old stone frame windows were taken out and 
enlarged and repaired, and one new stone fr^n^e 
window was put in on the north side of the tran» 
sept, and two strpog hiittresses were built at the 
south side of the chiirch; and all the walls were 
rep^red and sand-dashed, and the tower pointed 
and repaired, and a new stone floor ; and the cost 
of the whole, £300 11/ lldy was raised by sub- 
scriptions and donations which amoi^nted to the 
sum of £200, and £100 11/ ll4 W49 raised by a 
parish rate. Witness my hand this 4th day of No^ 
vember, 1839. Samuel Settle, Vicar. 

N. B. The new chancel was built by Lord Ash«« 
burton \n the year 1838; ej^peqse about f28o," 
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waaU pfofaobly it2vc honcxfied tfaifr 
vodern ecckssola^st, nor w:a kof 2 Terydnrabfe 
character, for m fortj jcars die charch had got 
into ao sad a state of cHaphfatioa as to be misafe. 
k was canacquaidy dosed by die dmicliwa iJeiis 
m Jamary 1880, and the svrkes were held in the 
Natiooal Sdioolroom Hnder die Bcence of the Lord 
Bishop of thi^ diocese. 

Lord AshbmtoQ, the patron of the firii^ then 
agreed to restore the £ibik at his own expense;, 
and the Yicar and chnnhwardens nade diemseires 
responsible for die wcHi: in die interior, and ndsed 
the funds for the purpose^ by Tolnntary subscript 
tions in and ootside the parish. 

The walls were all underpinned with a very 
solid and deep foondadon of ccMicretey. and were 
cased from the ground to the roof. A new north 
porch, in keeping with the chnrch, was erected in 
place of a brick one built in 1839. Very great 
alterations were made in the interior.. The chancel 
pavement was taken np and relaid in a different 
manner, and the old high pews were removed and 
replaced with choir stalls. In the nave the high 
pews were all cnt down and converted into opeq 
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seats ; a gallery at the west end which contained 
the organ and blocked up a very fine old perpen-^ 
dicular window was entirely removed; the floor 
lowered, and all the seats placed on the same leveL 
A new north transept was erected, nearly on the 
lines of one supposed to have been pulled down 
about a century ago. This now serves as a vestry 
for the clergy and choir. The handsome perpen- 
dicular west window and a Norman doorway have 
been well restored, and a very handsome carved 
pulpit, which has been two hundred years in the 
church, has been most successfully re-^made, set 
upon a pedestal, and placed under the tower on the 
north side, just below the chancel steps. All the 
alterations and restorations were undertaken by Mr. 
William Crook of West Dean, who worked from 
lus own plans and specifications, and is much to 
be commended for the successful and satisfactory 
manner in which the work has been executed. 

The church, which had the appearance of an 
ivy-covered ruin with walls cracked at the comers 
and rent in several places, and which had become 
a by-word in the neighbouhood, now stands a sub- 
stantial and handsome edifice. 

z» 
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The restoration occapied four moadis, and oot 
NoTember 3, 1880, the church was re-opened by 
the Venerable the Archdeacon of Sarum. Many 
of the neighbouring clergy assisted at the op^iing 
services, which were attended by large congrega- 
tions, and there was great rejoicing in the Tillage. 

An org;in chamber has been since added on the 
south siJe of the chancel. 

Tho towor contains four musical bells which 
bear tho tv>llowiag inscriptions : — 

J. \VK MVRIA i.RAllA PLENA DOMINUS TECUM. 

ROCtSKV an;? JAMES WELLS. ALDBOURKE, nor. 

»{« AVE ORAIXX PLENA. 

»vn<N v-li»*^R^* orv>KOB KELLQW. ca/icsvAums. 

\\*l lvOl5 COR. 1-12. 

W o''» -NHX'* v*f t'X' cv'K^r LVil is ;5 inches, the 
u .5 ..fyv.^ iv •> -t^usu^L ^? tind two bells in 
^ >,i.Hv^ v'-^ » ^'^ '» Vitoii: or :i:c Uie:^^ Virgin. 
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INCUMBENTS OF WINTERBORNE STQKE 

FROM A.D. 1 23 1* 

InCDBOENT, ASgp XfA^ OF ADMISSION-. PaTI^ON. 

Ricardus Coleria de Hayling, 1 3 3 1 . [of Hayling. 
Johannes de Cockermuth, 1 3 38. King, for prior 
Nicholas Boye, 1349* King, for abbot 

Roger Goldhulle, 1 378. [Gewengen, 

Thomas Flemmy ng, 1 3 8 1 . The King, 

Henry Husseborne, 138^. The Bang or Bishop^ 
Johannes Kylcop, 1 383, King, for prior of Hay- 
Ricardus Acres, 139^^ The King. [^liag. 

Williehnus Huet, 1392, The Bishop, 

Johannes Lodre, 1396. ) The King for the 

Willielmus Knotte, 1398. ) prior of Ifayling. 
Willielmus Playe, 1 406. The Kipgi 

Ricardus Uphill, 1412, Queen Johanna. 

Johannes Colfote, 141 6, Pripr of Shene. 

Johannes Messanger, 1420, 
Adam Moton, 1423* 

Thomas Pyle, 1428. 

Johannes Boleyn, ^442. 
Johannes Cuthbert. 1458, 
Johannes Westrop, 1 46 1. 
Ricardus Townsend, 1489. 
Henry Dunne, date and patron doubtful^ probably the 

prior of Shene^ 
Johannes Byrde, I5I4« Prior of Shene, 
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hKomamr, amd tiak or admxsoom. 


Patron. 


Robeitiis Fygeooy 


1542. 


The King. 


Johannes Stevyn, 


1554- 


Queen Mary. 


Thomas Hayter, 


1580. 


Walter Hungerf 


Johannes Wig^^, 


1581. 


ff 


Edmund Cooper» 


1615. 


Frandscus Co 


Rutland, 


Baro' Roos de H 


sjfrm 

lake, Trusbot et Bellwire. 


Daniel Eang, intruded; 


efected t 


at the Restoration. 


Pfeter Titley, 


1663. Edward Hungerf< 


Ricardus Broadhead,. 


166^ 


99 


Robertus Abbot, 


1668. 


99 


Benjamin Culme, 


1673. 


99 


. Thomas Harward 


1679. 


Johannes Nice 


Ricardus Vernon, 


1708. 


Edward Nicols 


Thomas Barford, 


1711. 


>> 


Johannes Tomkinson, 


171J. 


99 


George Lewis Jones, 


1755- 


Lord Chedwoi 


Ethelred Powel Wogan 


, 1757. 


99 


Nevill Wells, 


1761. 


r 

>> 


James Eyre, 


1 80 1. 


>> 


Thomas Snow, 


1813. 


Alexander Bari 


George Baring, 


1 8 14. 


>> 


Samuel Settle, 


1816. 


>> 


Charles Lawford, 


1847. 


Lord Ashburtc 


John Jeremiah Daniell, 


1877. 


99 


Joseph Henry Maclean, 


, 1880. 


• 


From Hoare's . 


History 0/ JVUUhire. 
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Please insert the kaf annexed at the end of the 

Life op the Rev. Samuel Settle, hy the Rev. 
T. Hervey. 
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APPENDIX. 

Page 97. 

Miss Tuxford died at Clifton ten or twelve 
years ago. The Rev. G. Harpur says she was 
a great oddity, with not a very charming temper. 
In all his conversations with her, (and they were 
many), she never once mentioned Mr. Settle. She 
was very well off, or at least supposd to be. On 
one occasion she gave Mr. Harpur, in great secrecy^ 
£100 for distribution amongst such Missionary 
Societies and other good objects as he preferred, 
Mr. Harpur believes that she was perfectly honest, 
and that her liberality proceeded altogether from 4 
high and pure motive. 

Page 98. 

Mr. Settle, in a letter dated October 15, 1842, 
writes : — " The Bishop of Salisbury did not admit 
Mr. Walsh to be ordained at the last Ordination 
which was on the 25th of September last. But 
now the Bishop has told him that he will at his 
next Ordination, which will be on the second 
Sunday in Lent." 

Warner William Westenra Willington Walsh 
was ordained deacon March 12, 1 843. The Rev. 
R. F. Meredith, who was then ordained priest, 
says, — ** The evening before the Ordination I wa^ 
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^\\\\U^ MU ^ Imw chiiir ia the drawingrooin of dv 
^^U\-\^i iuttl inuhiiiH mutti^ni in my mind. 
W^m ^\mv^ thirty or forty present, of whom I 
HHiy (WO or ihrmt to Hpeak to; a short, stout, 
»Ht Ui^^tr mit, 4Uil after a tew common place words 
hi^ ioM H(p hiiw Hitthop Deninon had rejected hia 
A A prwviotu OriUiiation tur some trifling levity. 
I itImoM toryvt this Htory, but it was to this efiect: 
4t ihu prvviiuis examination he and another were 
tiittiny near when, the door opening, he said, 'here 
i.uniUH two yards and a barleycorn,* — alluding ta 
lliu Uishop*s height. The Bishop was standing 
close behind them and of course heard it ; he soon 
after called Walsh aside and smd he thought his 
levity on the eve of ordination was unbecoming, 
uuil that he should not admit him for six months. 
WuUh sought for an explanation, but none was; 
givou," 
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